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HON. JAMES S. GREEN, U. 8. 
SENATOR FROM MISSOURL. 


Tun Senator from Missouri is an- 
other instance of the fact we referred 
to in our sketch of the biography of 
Hon. Mr. Grow, that many of the 
most distinguished men in our na- 
tion have worked their way up to 
high position from the humbler 
walks of life. Our gallery of por- 
traits and these biographical sketch- 
es will be of great aid to young men 
who almost fear to attempt to climb 
the hill of difficulty, and will help 
many to discover how the crop of 
success follows the seed-time of la- 
bor and self-sacrifice. 

The subject of this memoir is a 

fair example of what may be done 
by plodding, persevering applica- 
tion. He was born in Fauquicr 
County, Virginia, on the 28th of 
February, 1817, and lived there un- 
til he was nineteen years of age, ro- 
ceiving an ordinary education in 
common Engtish branches. In 1836 
he determined to leave Virginia, to 
seck his education, fortune, and fu- 
ture home in some new community. 
He first went to Alabama, but re- 
mained there only about a year, 
when he ascended the Mississippi 
River, and settled permanently in 
Missouri, in the autumn of 1837. 
Ile has ever since been identified 
with the history of that flourishing 
State, and, like all her adopted sons, 
bears the greater love to her for the 
benefits she has conferred upon him. 
The first few years of his residence 
in Missouri were attended with those 
struggles which so many profession- 
al men endure in preparing them- 
selves for their calling. Perhaps 
few young men have made greater 
sicrifices, or persevered under more 
discouragements for an entrance into 
the legal profession, than did Mr, 
Green. He was frequently com- 
pelled to suspend his studies in or- 
der to earn by other labors means 
to defray his necessary expenses. It 
required a very resolute will to per- 
severe as he did; but, having set his 
mark before him, he manfully strove, 
until in 1840 he was admitted to the 
bar. 

During his probation he had made 
many friends in Missouri, and he 
soon obtained a lucrative practice. 
He confined himself to the duties of 
his profession during the next four 
years, and was immersed in legal 
business, when in 1844 the Demo- 
cratic party nominated Mr. Polk for 
the Presidency. As soon as the 
nomination was announced, Mr. 
Green, being a presidential elector 
for Missouri, devoted himself to can- 
vassing that State, and performed a 
great amount of labor in securing 
the election of his candidate. 

His next important public service 
Was in his active labors in a conven- 
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tion, of which he was a member, for the revisi 
of the Constitution of Missouri. This convention | among the leadin ’ 
was held in 1845, and was composed of the ablest In 1849 the people of Missouri became ver 


attracted much notice at the time and placed him 


men of the State. Mr. Green's activity and use much excited upon political matters, and the 
fulness won for him so much commendation, that Democratic party in that State were much 
at the next election, in 1846, he was chosen as mem- vided lion. T. H. Benton, whose demise we re- 
ber of Congress, and took his seat in the House of itly chronicled, was a candidate for Governor ; 
Representatives for the first time in Dece iber, 184 ul Mr. Gre s party friends feeling desirous 
His congressional career commenced at an impor that some on hould engage Mr. Benton in dé 
ant time, during the war with Mexico, and tl te, chose him as the most fitting person Itt 
young member soon became noted for his ardent yuired a good deal of courage, as well as skill, to 
defense of the President, and the policy of the Ad- | enable any man to contend with the impetuous 
ministration. 1 overwhelming Benton jut Mr. Green met 
He was re-elected by a large majority in 1818 him in debate, and published a letter reviewing 
and served through two Congresses In January, the veteran Senator's political cours und con- 
1849, he was appointed by the Governor of Mis- emning it Mr. Benton was defeated, and at that 


souri to argue, in the Supreme Court, the bounda- 
ry dispute with lowa, and made an argument which | he was afterward candidate for Governor. Owing 


time his active politic al histor sed, ulthoug! 
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For the third time since the 
Indian war broke cut Lucknow 
has become a centre of interest. 
In No. 54 of this journal we pre- 
sented the reader with three views 
of conspicuous parts of the city, 
designed to illustrate the relief of 
the Residency by the famous Havy- 
elock. We now give four pic- 
tures, two of them representing 
general views of the city, another 
the Residency, which was defend- 
ed at such cost by the gallant gar- 
rison under Inglis, and another, 
the Martiniére College, which was 
one of the chief points of resisi- 
ance in the late attack. We also 
subjoin a plan of the city, which 
will be of peculiar interest to the 
students of Sir Colin Campbell's 
attack; and in this connection we 
recommend our readers to study 
the news which is given on page 
295 

We may recapitulate here the 
principal facts in relation to Luck- 
now. It is a large city-—-one of 
the largest in Northern India—on 
the Goomtee, a considerable con- 
fluent of the Ganges. About a 
century since it became the capi- 
tal of the kingdom of Oude, and 
continued to be the seat of Govy- 
ernment until the East India Com- 
pany annexed Oude to their do- 
minions. Its population is vari- 
ously estimated at from two to 
three hundred thousand souls. 
Ihe city, which covers more 
ground than its population war- 
rants, consists of equal ‘parts of 
palaces and hovels. Some of the 
finest residences in India — with 
parks, ponds, summer and winter 
houses, and even menageries—are 
in the heart of the city of Luck- 
now. The palace of the Begum, 
the British Residency, and several 
other edifices, are cities in them- 
selves But beside these there 
are streets in Lucknow as narrow 
as any in Genoa or Florence, and 
bailt up on either side with the 
meanest and cheapest kiad of 
buildings Squalid poverty and 
luxurious ease repose side by side, 
as is usually the case in countries 
where democracy is unknown. 

The heat of the summer is so 
intense at Lucknow that most of 
the houses have a large under 
ground apartment, where the wo 
men, and not unfrequently th« 
men, seek shelter from the noon- 
dav sun. Like Delhi, it is ex- 
posed to severe winds, like the 


breath of a furnace, and bearing 
with them clouds of heated dust. 
When these winds blow the on]; 
tolerable spot is the underground 


chamber. For several months of 


sipated King’s harem resided al- 
most entirely in these luxurious 
retreats, 


the year the gay ladies of the dis- 


These peculiarities of the con- 
struction of the city will explain 
many features of the military op- 
erations of which Lucknow has 
been the theatre. For instance, 
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the loss which Havelock’s corps 
suffered on their terrible march 
through the city to relieve the 
Residency was due to the narrow- 
ness of the streets. Every house 
was a masked battery from which 
cowardly Sepoys poured showers 
of balls upon the assailants. No- 
thing but the imminent peril in 
which Inglis and his garrison 
stood could have justified Have- 
lock in attempting to enter the 
city with so small a force as he 
led. Again, the chief trouble of 
the Residency garrison was the 
incessant alarm from mines. Not 
a week passed but they discovered 
some mine or other running un- 
der their walls. These mines were 
mere adits starting from the un. 
derground chambers of rich men's 
dwellings. To a people accus- 
tomed to subterranean retreats 
the idea of mines would occur 
naturally; the character of the 
soil favored them. The Sepoys 
were so craven-hearted that they 
never could storm the Residency, 
though time and again they made 
breaches wide enough for a storm- 
ing party; but under cover and 
under grcund they were valorous 
enough. 

Lucknow should be rendered 
peculiarly interesting to us by the 
fact that two of the soldiers whose 
names are inseparably connected 
with its defense are those of per. 
sons born on American soil. The 
heroic commander of the garrison, 
Colonel Inglis, is the grandson of 
a well-known rector of Trinity 
Church, New York, and was him- 
self born in Nova Scotia. The 
people of that Province have late- 
ly done honor to themselves by 
voting him a sword in testimony 
of their sense of his gallant be- 
havior. He, like Sir W. Williams 
of Kars, has shed lustre on the 
British North American Colonies, 
and the people of those colonies 
will do well to keep their history 
before the eyes of their young 
men. Another native American, 
who unfortunately lost his life in 
the terrible assault of Lucknow 
under Havelock, was Lieutenant 
Edmond Joly de Lotbiniere, a 
Canadian, who belonged to the 
British 32d Regiment. He was 
a youth of extraordinary personal 
beauty and remarkable promise. 
Not many months before his death 
he was in New York. He had 
served throughout the campaign 
in the Crimea as a volunteer, and 
had marvelously escaped unharm- 
cd. In conversation with a friend 
here, on the subject of his ap- 
proaching departure for India, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ You are wrong in 
supposing that I am going to lead 
an idle life. I have such luck 
that there is sure to be something 
to do wherever I go.” The pre- 
sentiment was too true; the gal- 
lant young soldier, a volunteer 
under Havelock, was struck by a 
cannon-ball almost within sight 
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of the Residency of Lucknow, and died in the arms 
of his comrades, in the hour of the relief of the gar- 
rison. | 
The history of the last operations at Lucknow 
may be given in a few words. Of all the rebels | 
against British authority the men of Oude were 
the only ones who deserved serious consideration. | 
Thev were physically superior to any other race | 
of Northern India, and had proved a turbulent 
and audacious democracy under their own sov- 
ereign. They had frequently expressed to Col- 
onel Sleeman their desire to be rid of the control | 
of the imbecile and dissipated monarch who ruled | 
them; yet it was the opinion of that experienced | 
and sagacious officer that they were not fully 
prepared to acquiesce in European domination. 
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Events justified his views. When the East India | 
Company resolved on the annexation of Oude, the 
natives submitted reluctantly, and under protest ; 
and at the first news of the conspiracy against their 
foreign masters they sympathized with the con- 
spirators, and availed themselves of the first oppor- 
tunity to become leading actors in the drama. 
Their brethren, who composed the best part of the 
Bengal army, were glad to return home on their 
disbandonment, and became speedily enrolled in 
new regiments under native chiefs. These, rein- 
forced by fugitives from the northwest provinces 
on the one side, and from the opposite border of 
the Ganges on the other, formed the chief body of 
insurgents, and, after the fall of De lhi, made Luck- 
now the real centre of the mutiny. They impris- 
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RESIDENCY. 


oned the garrison in the Residency, and besieged 
them for nearly three lief by Have- 
lock merely added a few more probable victims 
to those whose fate seemed hopeless before. Sir 


of 


months, Reé 


Colin Campbell rescued them from the jaws 


death. jut it was not till February last that a 
substantial attack, in accordance with military 
rules, was made upon the garrison of Lucknow 
The detai's of that attack will be en hereafter 
For the present we must be content with the brief 
telegraphic dispatches, which are to the following 
} etiect: 
*‘Bomnay, March 4, 8 vm 
** Lucknow fell on the 19th; 117 guns captured 
about 2000 of the enemy were slain during the 
siege. Mrs, Orr and Miss Jackson rescued. Eight 
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THE LAST PRESIDENTIAL DRAWING- 


| ingly, last evening, as he happened to call just as | 


WhO »M. 
Waruteeton, 2let April 1855. 

Yus, it was the last It seems a very formal, 
unintere g perfoern e—to dress in elaborate 
costum | ond ho over one’s toilet-table, to 
throw away six months’ pin-money on a single 
toilette, and, after all, to be merely sastled through 
a crowd up to the President, who «ays, in his ste- | 
reot ype wa y, that we are growing younger and 
rosier as time floats to bow to Miss Lane, 
who is ever graceful and kind-looking; and to | 
equcezs one s W a’ ‘ it rf 
ten, or half-past ; but que 
voulez-vous? itis the fash 
ion, and we take to it 
kindly 

When I received vonr 
letter, Mr. Editor, I will 
tell you frankly, I read it 
at breakfast Paps said 
(I can’t repeat exactly 
his words, he has fallen 
into such a shocking hab- 
it of using vulgar words 
since he went to Congress) 
that you were very im 
pertinent, and that I 
ri htt ite youa sharp 





letter, settir 
Mamma (who re sds the 
Weekly from the Content 
t the Advertisements 
and thinks it the onl 
familv piper worth tak 


* you down, 


ing—an opinion, by-th 
way, in which many of 
our friends concur) sa 
hat as vou had been s 
polite as to print my tal 
entitled ** Our Charley 
and my poems, the least I 
could do was to comp!” 
with your request, aod 


write you an account © 


the Reception. Betwee 
the two I should have 
been puzzled, but that 


Senator -—— happened to 
come in at that moment. 
I would have you tekne w, 
Editor, that there is 
nothing at all between the 


Senator ind me, whatever 


ips may have told you 


‘ Wel up- 
t ill t h other's 
8 at lea likes 
I and I t hate 
I but we are h of 
us too rea able to think 
of ing more than mer 
friend So I referred the 
qu ion to his and he 
i 1 to decide i 
He said that in his State 
ever\ respectable family 
} 1 Ha 7 ’ y on 
their drawing-room ta 
ble; that you didn’t find 
it in the taverns or bar- 
rooms; but that wherev- 
er refined women were, 
the re you wer sure to se e 
the Weed Therefore he 


judged that I could do no 


harm in nplying with 





ve » the 
q papa— 
rat ink— 
t was 
pr man's 
h : an 
account of what you saw 
there, as though it was a 


ytel or o theatre, Senator 
—— observed that no an- 
alogy existed between a 
Presidential mansion and 
** Pres- 
idential drawing-rooms,” 
id al drawing ms, 


a private house 
he sai l ‘are public cer- 
emonials ; people don't go 
there as 
of Mr. Buchanan, but a 


1s, desirous of 


private friends 


loyal citiz 
paving respect to the 
Chief Magistrate of the 
nation. For the time that 
he is President,” he add 
ed, ‘* Mr. Buchanan ceases 
to exist as a private indi- 
vidual. He becomes an 
institution —the Execu- 
tive—and has no more 
claim to privacy in the 
discharge of his public 
duties—one of which is 
the entertainment of the 
peo] le—-than Congress or 
the Supreme Court. Just 
so with his surroundings, 
The White Honse is not a 


private residence. It is a public building, in the 


fullest sense of the term; and every person there- 
in, who officiates in any ostensible capacity, from 
the door-keeper to the honored lady who receives 
the guests, is a public functionary for the time be- 
ing, al 1AS HO 


more claim to exemption from the 
inseparable jiconveniences of publicity than Chief 
Justice Tayey or Se retary Cass. Therefore, my 
dea? Maria” (the Senator is an old friend, and 


takes the liberty of calling me by my Christian 
naine *my advice is, that you comply with the 
request of the editor of Harpe: 


s Weekly, and fur- 
sires, I am bound 
to say that he writes very much like a gentleman.” 
i always follow the Senator's advice. Accord- 


" 


h him with the report he di 





we were going to the drawing-room, I agreed to ac- 
company him in his carriage, while papa and mam- 
ma drove together in theirs. [To tell you the truth, 
I hope you won't print this sentence—sine> the 
hoop fashion came in we ladies alse lutely require 
a whole carriage-seat to ourselves We arrived 
at the White House just as the first of the guests 
were coming in The Senator—he knows every 
thing, and is so quiet and thoughtful—took me by | 
some quiet passage to the door of the dressing- | 
room; I had managed so well that I wasn’t crum- 

pled in the least. 


MISS LANE, THE LADY 


Dear Mr. Editor, I wish you could have en- 
sconced some of your famous artists—Mr. Hoppin, 
or Mr. Parsons—in a corner of that room while the 
dressing went on. I do believe that half an hour 
in that room—remember, no males are ever admit- 
ted—would enlarge even the greatest lady-killer’s 
knowledge of the sex. The first person I met there 
was Mrs. , of New York (you know her, she is 
gigantic); she was in an agony. She wore—dare 
I mention it?—steel hoops, and an accident had 
happened to them, in consequence of her persisting 
in bringing her brother (as stout as she is) in the 
carriage with her. She wanted a doctor to be sent 
for, and—privately, to me—she confessed that she 
had fears of lock-jaw. Her sister, who married 
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the member from Wisconsin, and who has become 
un peu sauvage in that wild region, interrupted her 
contidences with, ‘ Bother, Mary Jane! stick a bit 
of court-plaster on the place!” I suggested that 
the lady should ascertain, by actual experiment, 
whether the accident had lamed her; and, on wit- 
nessing her performance, I was compelled to con- 
fess that her walk—which resembles that of a 
heavily-laden vessel in a ground-swell—was un- 
commonly natural. 

Other ladies were vociferous about their attire. 
A new regulation of the White House obliges every 
guest to surrender their outer clothing (1 mean, of 
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OF THE WHITE HOUSE. 
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enemies say he is, dear Mr. Editor, you would agree 
with me in calling him very handsome, if you saw 
him when he takes pains with himself. And when 
he squeezed my hand (you know he is so intimate 
with us that he can do what he likes without mean- 
ing any thing), and said, “Dear Maria, I feel so 
proud at having you on my arm!” I assure you I 
felt as if—as if—well, as if I could have loved him 
if he had asked me. 

We entered the procession toward the Scarlet 
Room. In front of us was the famous Mr. . 
of Massachusetts, whose family made so much mon- 





| ey in the slave-trade that they are able to afford 





the finest diamonds in the 
country. Mrs. cer- 
tainly wore, as the wick- 
ed Senator observed, a 
cargo of healthy negroes 
on her back. Before them 
was my father’s barber— 
a fine, jovial-looking per- 
son—who is a great friend 
of Mr. Stoeckel’s, the Rus- 
sian Minister; they say 
that the Russian has of- 
fered to make him a 
Prince if he will only go 
to St. Petersburg, but the 
barberess objects to cross- 
ing the Atlantic, sea voy- 
ages agreeing so badly 
with her. Behind us fol. 
lowed the Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of Timbuctoo, 
who was covered with 
gold and diamonds. He 
was a very fierce abo- 
litionist when he came 
here, but now he goes for 
slavery to any lengths, 
and won't have a North. 
ern man at his dinners 
(where, the Senator tells 
me, no man is allowed to 
leave his chair till he has 
emptied at least one bot- 
tle). I noticed, still fur- 
ther in the rear, the whi- 
lom belle from Virginia, 
Miss . who had the sad 
affair with the German 
Count two years since. 
She was on the arm of a 
clerk in one of the De- 
partments. They say she 
is going to marry him. 
She is very unhappy about 
it now; he will be here- 
after. 

Mr. Priggery Snob, 
who stood near the Pres- 
ident, delayed the proces- 
sion some time by his ci- 
vilities to Miss ‘ 
the great heiress. Poor 
Snob is quite a person- 
age in these days; he 
dispenses honors and ci- 
vilities with the air of a 
Prince, and to listen to 
him, you would suppose 
that he had the disposal 
of the Executive patron- 
age, and the control of 
the nation at large. It 
is generally supposed that 
he will marry Miss 
before long, and the 
little child seems quite 
solicitous to have a con- 
nection of some kind with 
the political world, I 
trust poor Priggery will 
not waste time. A cou. 
ple of years will make 
many changes; let him 
make hay while he can. 

Miss Lane looked char. 
ming in a plain white 
dress. I send you a sketch 
of her, which was made 
surreptitiously by a dear 
friend of mine? and which 
we all think uncommonly 
like. She is queenly in 
appearance, and though 
some people say she re- 
sembles what Queen Vic- 
toria was fifteen yeara 
ago, I think the remark 
must have been made 
originally by some loyal 
Englishman who wanted 
to compliment her Maj- 
esty. 

Few ladies in this coun- 
try have had so brilliant 
a career as Miss Lane. 
Born in the quiet County 
of Lancaster, Pennsylva- 
nia, she spent her child- 
hood in that beautiful re- 
gion. She had the misfor- 
tune to lose both her par- 




















course, their cloaks, etc.) to the keeping of a guard- ] ents at an early age, and became an inmate of the 


ian, who delivers a receipt for them in the shape 
of a numbered ticket. Frantic were the struggles 
which accompanied this surrender. Cloaks, shawls, 
hoods, gaiters, hats, gloves—all the indescribable 
articles of female attire—were roughly made up 
into bundles by the female Cerberus, and phleg- 
matically deposited in appropriate receptacles. It 
seemed to be the prevailing impression among some 
of the Western ladies that the ticket arrangement 
was fraudulently intended, and that they had taken 
leave of their property forever. 

Of course the Senator was waiting at the door 
when I sallied forth in proper costume. He him- 





self, as he always is, was sanereproche. Old as his 





home of her uncle, the present Chief Magistrate. 
She aceumpanied him to London, when he went 
out as United States Minister to the Court of St. 
James, and won many an English heart by her 
unaffected kindness and genial amiability. She 
looks so English that many of her friends across 
the water affected to disbelieve that she was an 
American. Having done the honors of the bach- 
elor Minister’s mansion at the most stately Court 
in the world, it was natural that she should be so- 
licited to continue to grace her uncle's household 
when he entered upon the higher function of Pres- 
ident of the United States. Her reign over the 
gayeties of Washington cémmenced, accordingly, 
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PREPARING FOR THE RECEPTION—THE NECK-TIE 

with the inauguration of Mr. Buchanan, and I assure you it is the 
unanimous opinion here that our ball-rooms never had such a Queen 
Miss Lane, as you are probably aware, is a blonde, with handsome feat- 
ures and a commanding figure. 

Bat I must bring this scrawl to a close. 

The return home was uneventful. In the cloak-room there was the 
usual gossip about the toilet and looks of the reigning belles. Miss 
——, of California, seemed to command the greatest number of suf. 
frages for the title of Belle of the Drawing-room; though Miss 
of New York, a fair lady from Tennessee, and a sweet creature from 
Massachusetts (I can not really give names, or even initials) pressed 
her close. But every body agreed that Miss —— (who, by-the-way, 
once gave herself airs as though she was going to marry my friepd 
Senator ——) had terribly fallen off, and was positively a fright. 

MARIA 








WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 
BY SIR FE. BULWER LYTTON. 


—_— 
CHAPTER VIL. 
The public man needs but one patron—viz., THE LUOKY MOMENT. 

“ At his house in Carlton Gardens, Guy Darrell, Esq., for the 
season.” . 

Simple insertion in the pompous list of Fashionable Arrivals !— 
the name of a plain commoner imbedded in the amber which glit- 
ters with so many coronets and stars! Yet such is England, with 
all its veneration for titles, that the eyes of the public passed indif- 
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ferently over the rest of that chronicle of illustrious “whereabouts,” 
to rest with interest, curiosity, speculation, on the unemblazoned 
name which but aday before had seemed slipped out of date—obso- 
lete as that of an actor who figures no more in play-bills. Unques- 
tionably the sensation excited was due, in much, to the “ambigu- 
ous voices” which Colonel Morley had disseminated throughout the 
genial atmosphere of Club-rooms. “ Arrived in London for the 
season!” he, the orator, once so famous, long so forgotten, who had 
been out of the London world for the space of more than half a 
generation. “ Why now? why f : the season?’ quoth the Colonel. 
“*He is still in the prime of life as a public man, and—a crisis 
is at hand!” 

But that which gave weight and significance to Alban Morlev’s 
hints, was the report in the newspapers of Guy Darrell’s visit to his 
old constituents, and of the short speech he had addressed to them, 
to which he had so slightly referred in his conversation with AJban. 
True, the speec h was short: true, it touched but little on passing 
topics of political interest — rather alluding, with modesty and 
terseness, to the contests and victories of a former day. But still, 
in the few words there was the swell of the old clarion—the wind 
of the Paladin’s horn which woke Fontarabian echoes. 

It is astonishing how capricious, how sudden are the changes in 
value of a public man. All depends upon whether the public 
want, or believe they want, the man; and that is a question upon 
which the public do not know their own minds a week before; 
nor do they always keep in the same mind, when made up, for a 
week together. If they do not want a man—if he do not hit the 
taste, nor respond to the exigency of the time—whatever his elo- 
quence, his abilities, his virtues, they push him aside, or ery him 
down. Is he wanted ?—does the mirror of the moment reflect his 
image ?—that mirror is an intense magnifier; his proportions swell 





HORROR OF STOUT SENATOR AT SIGHT OF THE RIDICULOUS GARMENT 
LEFT IN PLACE OF HIS OWN SUBSTANTIAL GREAT-COAT. 
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—they become gigantic. At that moment the pul 


wanted 


some man; and the instant th i yiven, Why not 
Guy Darrell ?” Guy Darrell w eized upon as the man want 
ed. It was one of those times in our Parliamentary history 
when the public are out of temper with all partice—when ree 
ognized leaders have contrived to damage themselves—when 
a Cabinet is shaking, and the public neither care to destroy 


nor to keep it; a time, too, when the country 
danger, and when, mere men of business held unequal to the 
emergency, whatever name suggested associ vigor, 


ts market-price 


eemed in some 


ions of 
eloquence, genius, rose to a prem 
In times of tranquillity and tay« Vitho 
—by the mere force of the under 


ium above 
t effort of his own 
Darrell was 
vald not form a cabinet 


nt (uy 
thrown up from oblivion into note 
—Ct rtainly not: but he mig ht } 
er, reconcile jarring elements, adjust dis 
in such government some high plac 

delight a public weary of the oratory 


ng a cabinet togeth- 
puted questions, take 
influenc 


e its councils, and 


of the day w ith the elo 


quence of a former race For the public is ever a laudator 
temporis acti, and whatever the authors or the orators tmm« 
diately before it, were those authors and orators Homers and 
‘ IcerTos, would still shak« ’ g he 1, nd talk of 
these degenerate days, as Homer himself talked ages before 
Leonidas stood in the Pass of Thermo, or Miltiades routed 
Asian armaments at Marathor Guy Darrell belonged to a 
former race. The fathers of those voung Memlx rising now 
into fame, had quoted to the sone his pithy sentences, his 
vivid images; and added, as Fox a when quoting Burke, 
“ but you should have heard and n the man!” 

Heard and seen the man! Dut there he was again!—come 
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up as from a gt 1e up to the public just 
when sre in vanted Wanted how ? 
. ‘ } ? O mehow and somewhere! 
i e he is! make most of him 
l in Carlito Gardens is prepared 
{ abil t 1 ted. ! er fl k all 
t \ th ! t U t f 
nor ¢ ll ’ S 
‘ r gran i lL) j 
s l at his 1 position; bat he com, 
hended its natu and it did not discompose 
I nerves He knew public life well enough 
to be aware how much the popular favor ts the 
creature of an accid By chance | had 
nicked the time; had thus cor to town the 
s n before, he might have continued obscur 
ike Guy D vot being wanted t 
her with or without design, his bearing 
ovfirmed and extended the effect produced by 
is reay srance (Gracious, but modestly re 
ed he spoke litle, listened beautifully. 
Many of th iest vhicl tated all around 
him bad vrown upi importance since his day 
yeti nor in lis jrement had he traced 
r progressive development, with their change 
ft 1m md parties. But a man 
has once gone ly into practical politics 
she in the ca f Trophonius for twen 
l i, on waking, very little to learn. 
} it l of the day, and seized 
it n which men were 
i f a prompt and com 
judgment perhaps the 
mess of long repose, and 
f ¢ ssionate survey. When 
lad as to what should have been 
Darrell was silent; when they asked what 
i done. out came one of his terse sen 
and a knot was cut. Meanwhile it is 
man, round whom expectations group- 
nor | i in neither House of 
| it: butt us rather a delay to his 
st na ae rent to his consequence, 
t constituer 8, anticipating a vacan 
e already « t look-out for him: a 
istituer ‘ Carr Vipont 
to pro T d here was 
Vipont t I Cit nething 
it ( tern H } Darrell, not 
reesol dem ’ the 
I { Commot i in Aba seven 
t vears. He had left it with if those 


I I vise ian likes rash 
t nperi! ihe Viponts sighed. He would 
: y be more usefal in the Commons than 

e Lords, but still i the Lords he would be of 





! They ¥ vant a debating lord, 
ps a lord acqu vith law in the com- 
RISIS he pr ed Dar- 

rell red & I I was 

in . is not 
suit lat M4 \ —he 
erouid 1 pow ? lord I should be 

| ‘ mt ad iffecting the part of a 

1 aroat if 
in short, with lining to re-enter public 
scemi , on nti y, to resume all his 
interest in it, Darrell contrived with admirable 
ty to elude f e@ present all overtures 
pressed upon him, and even to convince his ad- 
mire uot only « visdom but of his patri- 
n in that reticence For certainly he thus 
manaced to exer » a very considerable influ- 

{ s advice w wore ught, his sugges 





more heeded, and his power in reconciling 
rtain rival jealousies was perhaps greater than 
e if he had actually en- 
tered either House of Parliament, and thrown 
isivel » the ranks, not only of 

one party, but of one section of a party. Ney- 
| could not last very long; 
i‘s before the next ses 

n in the arena cf his old 


triumphs, on the benches devote d to strangers 
stinguished by the Speaker's order. There, 
ecognized by the older 1 erly gazed 








Darrell listened calmfy, 
throughout a jong field night, to voices that 








m have re if 1 forgotten graves, kitd 
ling and glorious memories; voices of those 
vi : now wwh ide he had once strug- 
i fo n uu tich he had then, in the 
ry exaggeration of all honest enthusiasm, 
| itl n n’s life-blood. Voices too 
17 P ; 


rvonist ver whose routed argu- 
he had marched triumphant amidst ap- 





t) next day rang again through 
1 i from side to side. Hark, the very man 
with whon ] battle-davs, he had been 
tl most | tally itted, is “speaking now. 
tones a eC! “a us argument con 
ad. Does he k vy whd listens yonder? 
members think so—smil whisper each 
other, and glance fieantly where Darrell 
sits 
Sits, as became him. tranquil, respectful, in- 
tent, seemingly, per! really, unconscious of 


the sensation excites. What an eve for an 


how like the «ve in a portrait 





it seems 


to fix on each other ey 


steady, 





Yoa distant 


s chair, at the far distant 





{ that eve travel toward them. 








massive amony ali those rows of human head 
vat forehead, bendi is lightly down, with 

lark, ony line of the weighty eyebrow ! 

8 t passing within that secret mind? 
I mourafuiness in the retrospect? Is 
s to renew the strife? Is that 

» Hour’s debate feigned or real? 

In him w! i upon that face to 
And that « ve seemed to the 

t read himself hb and through to 

i ' core, x gazer could haz 
i single guess » the thoughts beneath 
that i » head to the emctions within 
the heart over whic in old senatorial fashion, 


the arms were folded w 
case, 





so conventional an 


CHAPTER VITIL 
Darrell and Lionel 
Darrect had received Lionel with some evi- 
dent embarrassment, which soon vielded to af 
rate warmth. He took to the young man 
whose fortunes he had so im] roved; he felt that 





wi the improved tortunes the young mans 


if was improved ;—assured position, 


early commune with the best social circles, in 





which the equality of fashion smoothes away 
disparities in rank, had softened in Lionel much 
of the wayward and morbid irritability of his 
boyish pride; but the high spirit, the generous 


love of independence, the scorn of mercen 






ry 
calculation, were strong as ever; these were in 
the grain of his nature. In common with all 
who in youth aspire to be one day noted from 
‘the undistinguishable many,” Lionel had form- 
ed to himself a certain ideal standard, above 
the ordinary level of what the world is content- 
ed to call honest, or esteem clever. He admit 
ted into his estimate of life the heroic element, 
not undesirable even in the most practical point 
of view, for the world is so in the habit of de 
erying—of disbelieving in high motives and pure 
emotions—of daguerreotyping itself with all its 
ugliest wrinkles, stripped of the true bloom tha 
br ighte 


ns, of the true expression that redeems, 
those defects which it invites the sun to limn, 
] 


that we shall never judge human nature aright, 


if we do not set out in life with our gaze on it 
fairest beauties, and our b f in its latent good. 
In a word, we should begin with the Heroic, if 
we would learn the Humar But though to 





himself Lionel thus secret) 
superiority of type, to be sedulously aimed at, 
even if never actualiy att 
without pedantry and arrogance toward his own 


il d, he was WHOLLY 
From this he was saved not 
only by good-nature, animal spirits, frank hard- 
ihood, but by the very a uence of ideas which 
animated his tongue, colored his language, and 
whether to young or old, wise or dull, made his 
conversation racy and original. He was a de 
lightful companion; and if he had taken much 
instruction from those older and wiser than 
himself, he so bathed that instruction in the 
fresh fountain of his own lively intelligence, so 
warmed it at his own beating, impulsive heart, 


contemporaries 








that he could make an old man’s gleanings from 
experience scem a young man’s guesses into 
truth, Faults he had, of course — chiefly the 
faults common at his age; among them, per 
haps, the most dangerous were—Firstly, care- 
lessness in money matters; secondly, a distaste 
for e in which pradence was visibly pre- 
dominant. His tastes were not in reality ex- 
travagant; but money slipped through his hands, 
leaving little to show for it; and when his quar- 
terly allowance became due, ample though it 
was—too ample, perhaps—debts wholly forgot- 
ten started up to seize hold of it. And debts, 
as yet being manageable, were not regarded with 
sufficient horror. Paid or put aside, as the case 
might be, they were merely looked upon as bores. 
Youth is in danger till it learn to look upon 
them as furies. For advice, he took it with 
pleasure, when clothed with elegance and art— 
when it addressed ambition—when it exalted 
the loftier virtues. But advice, practical and 
prosy, went in at one ear and out at the other. 
In fact, with many talents, he had yet no ade- 
quate ballast of common sense; and if ever he 
get enough to steady his bark through life’s try- 
ing voyage, the necessity of so mach dull weight 
must be forcibly striken home less to his reason 
than his imagination or his heart. But if, some 
how or other, he get it not, I will not insure his 
vessel. 
| I know not if Lionel Haughton had genius; 
he never assumed that he had; but he had 
something more like genius than that prototype 
~RESOLVE—of which he boasted to the artist. 
He had youth—real youth—youth of mind, 
youth of heart, youth of soul. Lithe and sup} le 
as he moved before you, with the eye to which 
light or dew sprung at once from a nature vi 
brating to every lofty, every tender thought, he 
seemed more than young—the incarnation of 
youth. : ° 

Darrell took to him at once. Amidst all the 
engagements crowded on the important man, 
he contrived to see Lionel daily. And what 
may seem strange, Guy Darrell felt more at 
home with Lionel Haughton than with any of 
his own contemporaries—than even with Alban 
Morley, ‘To the last, indeed, he opened speech 
with less reserve of certain portions of the past, 
or of certain projects in the future. But still, 
even there, he adopted a tone of half-playful, 
half-mournful satire, which might be in itself 
disguise. Alban Morley, with all his good qual- 
ities, was a man of the world; as a man of the 
world, Guy Darrell talked to him. But it was 
only a very small pa:t of Guy Darrell the man 
of which the world could say “mine.” 

To Lionel he let out, as if involuntarily, the 
more amiable, tender, poetic attributes of his 
varying, complex, uncomprehended character; 
not professedly confiding, but not taking pains 
toconceal. Hearing what worldlings would cal! 
* Sentiment” in Lionel, he seemed to glide ecat- 
ly down to Lionel’s own years, and talk “ senti- 
nent” in return. After all, this skilled lawyer, 
this noted politician, had a great dash of the boy 
still in him. Reader, did you ever meet a re- 
ally cleverman who had not? 











A LOVER'S DREAM. 
I 
spousal time of May 
llangs all the hedge with bridal wreaths, 
And air’s so sweet the bosom gay 


"Twas when the 


Gives thanks for every breath it breathes, 
When like to like ie g)ad'y moved, 
Ant each thing joins in Spring's refrain, 
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“Let those love now, who never loved; 
Let those who have loved love again ;” 

That I, in whom the sweet time wrought, 

Lay stretch’d within a lonely glade, 

yandon’d to delicious thought 

Beneath the softly twinkling shade. 

The leaves, all stirring, mimick’d well 
A neighboring rush of rivers 


cold, 
And, as the sun or 





shadow fell 


reen and those were gold ; 


A | 


So these were 
In masses dim, blue hyacinths droo 
And breadths of primrose « ol'd the air, 
Which, wandering through the woodland, stoop'd 
And gather’d perfumes here and there ; 
Upon the 
And careless songsters, six or seven, 
the leaves among, 
Heave n. 


pray the squir?el swung, 


Sang lofty songs 
Fit for their only listener, 
I sigh’d, ‘‘ Immeasurable bliss 
Gains nothing by becoming more ! 
Millions have meaning; after this 
Ciphers forget the integer.’ 
Il. 
And so I mused, till musing brought 
A dream that shook my house of clay, 
And, in my humbled heart, I thought: 
lo me there yet may come a day 
When o'er my head great waters roll 

















And this poor ! is all I have, 
That faith, though helpless to con 

May still be s ng enough to save; 
And this the singl est een 

Of comfort, earthly or d 
The thing | suffer 1 st b een 

Her had i 0 n min 
The 1 | : | \ | hing lif . 

hat ' for sel i fall, 
Rehearsed the losing of a wif 

And faced its terrors eac! all. 
The self-chastising f 

rhe coffin with its gh: ' ith ; 
Ihe innocent sweet face that owed 

None of its innocence to de 
The lips that used to ta the knell 

That bade the world be r f mirtl 
The heartless and intok | 


Indignity of *‘ earth to earth ;” 
Love's still recurrent jubilees 

Each dropping m my life like lead 
At morn remembering by degrees 

That she 
The duties of my life the same, 

Their meaning for the feelings gone 
Friendship impertinent, and fame 


| dream’d about was dead; 


Disgusting ; and, more harrowing mm ne, 
Small household troubles fall’n to me, 
As, '* What time would I dine to-day ?” 
And, oh, how could I bear to s 
lier noisy children at their play! 
Jesides, where all things limp and halt, 
It could not chance that | alone 
Should keep my love without default 
Pitch'd ut the true and heavenly tone: 
Some festal-day might come to mind 
That miss’d the gift which more endears ; 
Some hour which might have been more kind, 
And now less fertile in vain tears ; 
Some little wrong, now-greatly rued ; 
Remorse of misesteem'd delight, 
And love, in disbelieving mood, 
Deserting his celestial height; 

The thought that Ged in grace sent grief 
To make me less the world’s, and more 
Meek-hearted: ah, what sick relief! 

Why bow'd I not my heart before ? 





lil. 


| “Oh. Heav’n.”’ I eried, with chill alarm, 
| “If this fantastic horror shows 

| The feature of an actual harm!” 

} And, coming straight to Sarum Close, 
As one that dreams his wife is dead, 


And can not in his slumber weep, 
And moans upon his wretched bed, 
And wakes, and finds her there asleep, 
And laughs and sighs, so I, not less 
| Relieved, beheld, with blissful start, 
| The light and happy loveliness 
Which lay so heavy on my heart. 


| THREE HOURS IN A LONDON DRAIN. 
| 


Frecp Laxr is now a thing of the past. That 
odd-looking bower of dangling silk-banners, be- 
| neath which a colony of filthy Jew-fences with vil- 
| lainous faces, and fat Jewesses stinted in skirt and 
| bare of elbow, burrowed and sweltered in darkness 
and foul vapors, has at length vanished. London 
has lost something by the loss of Field Lane. 
For more than five-and-twenty years I never 
| came within sight of it without a shudder; and 
never passed, in all that time, its Holborn outlet 
without involuntarily quickening my pace until it 
was at least fifty yards in the rear. I am glad at 
last to see it razed tothe ground. You will hard- 
ly wonder at that if you read what I am now go- 
ing to set down. 
In the summer of 1832 I was a young blockhead 
| just turned twenty-one: to be sure, what an ass I 
was, half fop and all fool! I had served my time 
down in Suffolk (1 sha’n’t say where), and had 
learned my trade as a | \ir-dresser, by dint of sev- 
| en years’ practice, tolerably well. At the expira- 
tion of my apprenticeship, [ came up to tewn with 
all my fortune 





thove a hundred pounds—in my 
pocket, intending to see the world and enjoy my- 
self before I settled down to business. os 
Well, I did enjoy myself, notwithstanding, Ey- 
ery thing was a pleasure to me in those d ~~ 
then, as to Vauxhall, the theatres, the dancing- 
rooms, the free-and-easies, the shades—I thought 
them Paradise itself. I made friends with some 
young fellows as silly as myself, and together we 
flattered ourselves we “ did the thing”—and many 
| a preposterous and senseless thing we certainly 
did. ; 
} One day, having made an appointment to dine 
| with one of these chance acquaintances, I was pro- 
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ceeding in full costume along Holborn toward the 
place of assignation, when a mop-headed, raged 
urchin ran against me, and nearly tripped mx 
and the next moment I discovered that 1 hy 
my handkerchief from my pocket. I was too 
to suspect the little vagabond of having tu! 
he had disuppeared. The | 
it was only the trouble of purchasinz 
other. I proceeded o on the lock-out { 
shop, when I came suddenly upon the entrar 
Field Lane, which disclosed to my view thous 
of handkerchiefs dangling from walls, and | 
l open windows ; and up I walked to make | 
The queer aspect of the place tick] 
and amused me much—the chaffering. 
squabbling, and bawling—the coarse jokes I hea: 
the odd faces that peeped out on all sides—the 
iads of silken spoils that fluttered around and 
—all struck me with an agreeable sense of novelty. 
and, being in no hurry, and thinking I might 
well see the whole of it, I wandered from end + 
end of the lane before troubling myself abou: t 
business in hand. The sirens of the place, plum 
and unetuous, paid me marked attention, and wou! 
fain have entrapped me into a bargain, but I w 
callous to their compliments, and held on my w 
Having at length satisfied my curiosity, I retraced 
my steps, and entering a shop at hazard, demand 
ed to be shown some of the best of the wares. T} 
shop was a sort of shed-looking chamber, w 
was almost empty ; the whole of the merchan 
having been transferred to the lines and poles w it! 
out, where, as it hung thick as leaves on a tre¢ 
completely obscured the view of what was pas 
in the lane. The man who rose up from bel 
the counter in answer to my challenge, seem 
my tirst view ali nose and serubby hair; | 
of dark-black eves twinkled beneath one broad 
of brow that covered them both, and bi 1 


jaw eontorted with a grin as he asked: 


besides, 
thing; 








selection. 


my fancy 





yer vant de verra pest, ma tear?” 
Of course | wanted the best, and was not 


ticular as to price 





lhe fellow eyed me leisurely all over as | 
him to understand that much, and no dot 


my measure to a hair. 


; ** Den, vill de shentl 
itep into de vareus, and look at some vot is fi 
rate ?” 


el 
He opened a whitewashed door at the end of 
shop, and beckoned me to follow him. I obeve: 


* some f 


and threading a dark, narrow passag 
paces in length, was shown into a chamber not 
more than ten feet square, lighted by a small win- 
dow in the roof, and totally empty, with the ex- 


ption of what seemed a huge seaman’s chest, a 


short bench, and some tools and billets of wood ly- 
ing about, together with a dozen or so of bic. 
square paving-stones, which seemed to have been 
brought in from Holborn, which was then under- 
roing repair. 

rhe Jew produced a bunch of keys from his 
pocket, and ejaculating, ‘* Ha, ha, ma tear! I shall 
how yer de pootiful gootsh!” began fumbling at 
the lock of the chest to open it. But somehow it 
would not open, and defied all his eff ‘ 
fellow began to curse the lock, and work himself 
into a passion withit. He 





st amped and bawled, 
ind anathematized some absent old woman, who, 


he swore bitterly, had been meddling, and had 
unpered the lock. 

At first, the fellow’s antics amused me; but all 
at once it struck me that the passion was unnatural 
and feigned ; and now the queer reports I had heard 
of London traps and villainies rushed to my recol- 
lection ; and I began immediately to suspect that 
all was not as it should be. I turned toward the 
door; intending to regain the shop, when it sudden- 
ly flew open, and a figure in the guise of an old 
woman, supporting herself on a crutch, barred the 
way. 

I say, in the guise of an old woman; for if that 
apparition was of the female sex, then I am t! 
man inthe moon. I had mown too many mascu- 
line beards during the last seven years to be mis- 
taken on that point: the seeming old woman was 
a sturdy ruffian of forty, not two hours shaved—| 
saw it at a glance; and the sight sent all the blood 
in my veins bounding back to its source. 

The Jew lanched a torrent of abuse at his cou- 
federate, and demanded the key of the chest. | 
was too much prepossessed to note his acts or 
hear much he said. 





I endeavored to maintain a 
careless air, but could aot withdraw my gaze from 
the pretended old woman. I heard the bo x-lid 
thrown back, and the voice of the Jew extolling 
the wares within. I made a feint of turning 
look at them ; and at the same moment I saw t! 
petticoated ruffi: feeling with his left hand for 
what seemed a fragment of a broomstick, whic! 
leaned against the wall behind the door. S - 
thing—perhaps my better angel—gave me ec 
age. I dashed at the object myself, and s 
firmly in my grasp—if was a painted bar f 
My worst suspicions were confirmed in an instan 
and at the same moment the villains who ha 
in their toils threw off the mask. The bigger r 
fian lifted his crutch with both hands, and aimed a 
savage blow, which I luckily caugat on the i 
bar, and which shivered the crutch to fragments. 
Almost at the same ‘moment the Jew grappled me 
by the throat. I dashed the heel of the bar int: 
his face, and he flew to the end of the room, carry- 
inig my lavender-silk neck-tie and diamond pin in 
his hend. I[ expected the bulkier assassin woul: 
close; but instead of that he planted his back 
against the dovr—now firmly shut—and shielded 
himself with the remnant of his crutch. No time 
wes to be lost—the Jew would recover himself and 
return to the attack in an instant—heavy tools were 
lying about—I should be beaten down and slain. 
Madly I rushed toward the door, and was in t! 
act of poising my weapon for a blow which should 
crush the skull of the burly ruffian, spite of his 
fence, when suddenly the whole scene shot upward 
into the air; the last thing I saw was the fire-flash- 
ing eye and demoniac grin of my opponent—and | 
was falling, falling in a gulf of pitchy darkness. 
Men of genius talk and write very fine thing* 
about the wondrous celerity of thought, and the 
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freaks of imagination and memory under certain 
circumstances. I don’t understand that kind of 
subject myself; but it’s all true they say, never- 
theless. In those most horrible moments | saw 
myself a child in arms—a boy at school—an ap- 
pre ntice, shaving my master’s customers in the old 
shop—and, what is more, I saw myself dead and 
’ 


dashed to pieces at the bottom of a frightful dun- 


geon, and my mangled 


ed, then packed away in a 


ody stripped and plunder- 
hole, out of the world 
forever. 

tut this terrible vision was not destined to be 
realized. Instead of dashing on the floor of a dur 
geon, I fell souse into a mass of filthy fluid, the 
odor of which informed me at once that I had been 
hurled into the common sew The drain 
and I had to exercise some skill as a swim- 
mer before I found my feet. Even then I stood up 


to the armpits in the vile liquid, the effluvia of 


r was 





which threatened to poison me with every breath 
w. Happily, I had suffered no serious bodily 
injury by my fall, the force of which had beeu neu- 
I looked up just as the 
" ough which I had descended was in 
act raised to its level, and 
heard the villains slipping the bolt that secured i 








tralized by the water. 
trap-door thr 





of closing—saw it 














W hat was to be done ? I gave . elf up fo lost. 

If I cried out, none were likels me save tl 

f who had compassed my destru “ h 

any alarm on my part would only goad them to 
plete. I had not relinquished the iron bar 
it still clutched it mechanically, and I n began 

groping with it in the den larkness, to ascerta 

if possible, in what dir 

if it might be, from th 

that I stood in the centre of 

a slow current ran in one 

ward the river The wat 

sides. I crept involuntarily t 

from the trap above my head, where the flood 

scarcely reached to my kn A deadly shiver 


1c over me, and I felt about with my hands for 


som lace of rest, as I fancied my senses were 
leaving m Thank Heaven, that did not take 
pl ! A rough sort of buttress of old brickwork 
" ted from the bank, and in the angle of that I 
crouched half in the water, and tried to collect my 

indering faculties. I was hardly enscon l in 
this position, when a dull gleam shimmered faintly 
on the surface of the filthy water I knew it must 
come from the trap-door overhead, and waited in 





horror for what it might portend—half-expecting 
to see the ruffian masquerader descend, knife in 
hand, to make sure of his work. I held my breath, 
for | knew that the villains were listening, and 
that the slightest sound from me would seal my | 
doom, Then I heard a lumbering noise above 


and the next moment down came a shower of the 
monster paving-stones which would have crushed 
the life out of at y fallen him. 
n the trap closed once more, and again all was 
darkness. 

How long I crouched th 
ror and apprehension, I can 
peared an age; it may not have 
minutes, I had « me t the con lusic 
I should die, and rot pie 
1: and there I should have 
of 


1 ox had they upon 


evoured with ter- 





emeal, and never be 


vere died, it 


is my 


opinion, if a new cause apprehension had not 


roused me. While I was in the lowest state of 
despondency a red gleam shot along the dark wa- 
ter, from the distance of some thirty feet up the 
stream. I looked, and there, through a hole in the 


overhanging arch, caused by knocking out a few 
bricks, appeared the face of the Jew, still bleeding 
1 the complinient I had administered, and wild | 
h mingled rage, pain, and anxiety. The wretch | 
held a horse-pistol in one hand, and in the other a | 
lantern furnished with a bull’s eye, which threw | 
its searching rays to whatever point he turned it. | 
but lo! 
when the flash was turned in my direction, its full 
force fell on the intervening buttress, and by ly- 
ing still as I was I could remain effectually con- 
cealed. 

rhrough a small crevice I watched the face of 
the Jew as he turned his piercing eyes in every 
direction, and I thought I read in it at length his 
conviction that I had perished—a conclusion to | 
which he may have been helped by the sight of 
my hat cast up in the shallows on one side. In | 
that case, I asked myself, what would he do? 


I was sure now that my hour was come; 





Would he not desee 1 with his comrade to find 
and plunder my body? I had not a doubt of it 
and my only chance lay in making my escap 


fore they executed their purpose. The light which | 


had shown me the Jew’'s face had shown me al 
something of the bearings of my prison. I 
that I could not proceed down the stream without 


aw | 


getting into deeper water, but that upward the 
depth was nothing—the flow rippling over 
and offal that lay in its course. Therefore, as soon 
as the Jew had disappeared, I rose cautiously from 
my position, and groped my way through the ray- 
less gloom against the course of the current. I 
still retained my weapon, and it stood me in go d 
stead as I held it above my head, by 
when to stoop and save my bare scalp from the 
impending brickwork. When once fairly out of 
hearing and sight-range of my persecutors, a fact 

which I was aware from the urse I 
followed, my spirits began to revive within me, 
and something like hope once more dawned upon 
my mind. 

To my great relief, I found as I proceeded that 
the horrible gloom grew less dense, partly, per- 
haps, because my sight was becoming habituated 
to it, but partly also because a few rays streamed 
in here and there through some of the side-gullies 
of the drain, the ends of which were separated but 
by a grating from the street, but which were all 
too narrow to admit the passage of my body. At 
first, all I cared for was to hasten on and on, away 
and still farther away from the blood-thirsty assas- 
Once or twice the main channel, or what 
appeared to be such, had branched off into cther 
chawnels as large or nearly so. This gave me 
some comfort, as in the case of pursuit my pursu- 
ers might elect the wrong track, and thus miss me, 


stones | 


warning me 





angular « 


sins, 


wm 
HARPER'S 
I had hurried ouward for come hours. ar 
murderous den some 1 
began to fail me, and 
Stop to recruit 


rile 
I found my 


my 




















strength by rest I sa wn 
by a side-drain whence a few ra of light sho 
in, and resting my head upon mv } 8, allowed 
the current to flow ider my ley I ! Y 
above mv head tl nol f ' | 
alony the stre« s. the l ; ] 
pat of innumerable f 
first time started in my « us I wo l 
er I should ever aga er ed t 
above. ~ melancholy tet ‘ 
however. put to flight 1 the teet! 
which had fastened on m kl i ! 
vice I had to crush the fellow wit! 
before he would let l the next t 
to do battle with hundreds mor i 
upon me from all quarters, das! f 
and hands, and falling on my neck f it f 
which was too low to permit me t " 
I must have smashed fifty of them at least f 
the troop with w from me tares 
on their dead ipani all 
sue mv W 
Phi ssault d I from 
| rint : I 
tr ' 
l " : 0” 
ha | ] | | 
fear of be | | | ! f 
in tl i l 
for tl f the 1 If | 
that t, m leliverat y r | 
could tl f ther 1 naturall 
t tat with the t wi fd j With 
he rats i progt | ined tl | ’ 
it, and groped along fas I ] 
the increased noise « rhead itl : 
absence of | t, owing to th th of the 
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pastor's garden, blazing in sunshine and flowers, 
On this my eyes would fix till the angel should 
come to give it a holier light. Sometimes I wait- 
ed through the long hours in vain; sometimes I 
saw her pass and repass, coming and going like 
alternate sun and shadow, as the place seemed 
brightened or darkened with her presence and de- 
parture. Then, iow my heart beat ; how I watch- 
ed, how I listened !—did she guess I was there ?— 
did she wish to come ?—was it timidity or indiffer- 
ence that prevented her turning her steps this 
way ?—Useless. She would not come to day; 
and, cross and sick at heart, I left the wood and 
wandered homeward to mine inn—the bare, hot 
chambers of which, with the old fumes of bad stale 
tobacco, were little calculated to soothe the nerves 
that had been stung and fretted and ruffled in the 
green, cool, perfumed chestnut-wood. 

Next day all would be joy and hope again. 
Back once more to the sylvan temple, where I 
hoped to meet the shy goddess. An hour—two— 
would pass, and then she floated to and fro across 
that bit of sunshine, gathering a flower here; ty- 
ing one up there ; watering, trimming, dipping fur- 
ther on ; wondering, as she has since told me, and 
as I little guessed then, if I were there in the wood 
watching her. Presently, with a basket on her 
arm, she would turn into the shady walk ; nearer 
and nearer came her footstep; fuller and fuller 
throbhed my heart; then, with her hand on the 
wicket, she would pause; had she changed her 
mind? would she go back? and at that thought 
my soul so yearned for her, that it seemed the in- 
fluence must act to draw her toward me; and some- 
times I almost thought it did so; as, opening the 
gate, she stepped into the wood; and slowly, with 
downcast eyes, roved to and fro, in search, as I 
believed, of the vellow mushrooms that grow in 
the chestnut woods in France. 

A few moments more, and we were together, 
she still pursuing her search, though many a 
mushroom was passed, many another trodden on; 
I, pacing by her side, speaking low, and at inter- 
vals, while she sometimes answered without look- 
ing up, sometimes gave me a glance of those mi- 
raculous eyes in lieu of other answer ; till at last, 
youth and love, and solitude encouraging, the 
hand that at first dared not to touch hers wound 
round her waist, the lips that trembled to pro- 
nounce her name pressed hers unforbidden. 

And now, shall [ tell the truth ?—a truth that 
many and many a time since has not only stung 
me with remorse, but with the thought, that per- 
haps— Well, well, that may or may not have 
been. But to my confession : 

Young as I was, Suzanne was not the first wo- 
man I fancied I had loved; and though the feeling 
[ had for her was widely different from that with 
which I had regarded others, still it was not then 
pure, and deep, and fervent as it ought to have 
been. At first, much as I loved her, much as I 
desired to obtain her love, I had no thought of in- 
dissolubly uniting my destiny to bers; [I had no 
idea of marriage. 1 contented myself with letting 
things ran their course, whatever they might tend 
to; with taking no thought, and making no en- 
gagement for the future. 

At last our meetings in the chataigneraie became 
things of daily occurrence; and we needed no sub- 
terfuges of sketch-book and mushroom-baskets to 
color them. Sweet, pure, darling Suzanne! Who, 
in her position, at her age, could have withstood the 
dangers of the situation as she did? She loved me 
witb all the depth and warmth of a profound and 
passionate nature ; yet in the midst of her abandon 
there was a purity, a starting, instinctive shyness 
—a turning of the flank of danger, as it were, while 
appearing unconscious of its vicinity—that at once 
captivated and repelled me. And days drew on to 
weeks, and still our relative positions remained 
unaltered, 

One day we were in the chitaigneraie together, 
strolling side by side, her hand in mine, when the 
unusual sound of footsteps rustling ’mid the last 
year’s leaves startled us. We turned round, and 
at a little distance bebeld her father, 

He was a man still in the prime of life. But 
indifferent health, and a ceaseiess activity in the 
arduous duties of bis calling, gave to his spare fig- 
ure and fine face a worn and prematurely aged 
look. I shall never forget him, as, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, he advanced and confronted us; the 
veins in his bare temples swollen and throbbing 
with the emotion he sought to control, his face pale 
and rigid, and his lips compressed. 

There was a dead silence for some seconds. Then 
his kindling eye flashed on his daughter, and point- 
ing to the house, he said, in a low, stern voice, ‘Go 
in, Suzanne!” She went without a word. 

‘* And thus, young man,” he said, when she was 
out of hearing, ‘* thus, for the gratification of a pass- 
ing fancy, to kill the time you know not how to 
dispose of, you blot an honest and hitherto stainless 
name. You break a father’s heart; you turn from 
her God—you destroy body and soul—a mere child, 
motherless and unprotected. I will not tell you 
what Sazanne has been to me; how I have reared 
her, worked, hoped, prayed for her, loved and 
trusted her. All these things are, doubtless, tame 
and commonplace and contemptible to you. But 
if you had no fear of God or consideration for man 
before your eyes, could you not have had a little 
feeling, a little pity, an atom of respect for a fa- 
ther and daughter situated as you know us to be? 
Knowing, moreover, that it is not in the heart or 
in the hand of the Minister of God to avenge the 
wrong and shame done him by the means other 
dishonored fathers adopt ?” 

Utterly abashed and conscience-stricken, I strove 
to explain; but my emotion, and the sudden diffi- 
culty that came over me in expressing myself ad- 
equately in a foreign language—fluently as, under 
ordinary cirewmstances I spoke it—were little cal- 
culated to reaseure him, 

_ “No,” he said, “1 know all. Your daily meet- 
ings, your prolonged interviews, a certain embar- 
rassment J have lately noticed in my child, hith- 
erto so frank and fearless; her altered looks and 
manner—even note the demeanor of both when I 





surprised you—what can I conclude from such in- 
dications ?” 
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“I swear to you,” I at length found words to | 


explain, ‘that your daughter is wholly and per- 
fectly innocent. Think of me as you will, but at 
least believe me in this, and assure yourself that 
your child is sinless.” 

” He looked at me scrutinizingly for some seconds ; 
then his face and voice relaxed. “I believe you! 
There is but one thing you can now do, if you are 
sincere in your wish to repair this evil. Promise 
me you will never see Suzanne again, and that 
you will, as soon as possible, quit this neighbor- 
hood.” 

I promised, and we parted. 

How I passed that night it needs not now to tell, 
nor all the revolution the thoughts it brought work- 
ed in my heart and in my ideas. The immediate 
result was, that next morning at dawn I rose from 
my sleepless bed and wrote to the pastor, asking 
his daughter’s hand ; not concealing the difficulties 
of my position, but adding that if he would over- 
look present and material disadvantages he might 
trust that no sin of omission or commission on my 
part should ever cause him to regret his having ac- 
corded his sanction to our marriage, and that I 
feared not but that with time, patience, and perse- 
verance, I should be able to secure a means of ex- 
istence. At nineteen it is so easy to dispose of 
these questions of ways and means ; to obtain ev- 
ery thing and to dispense with every thing. 

The answer came quickly, brought by the pas- 
tor in person. 

** You are an honest lad,” he said. ‘I will not 
now enter into the question of your youth and that 
of Suzanne. My child's reputation is at stake, and 
she is deeply attached to you. That of your pros- 
pects is one we have yet to discuss; but the first 
subject to be entered upon and fully explained is 
the one of your father’s consent to the marriage. 
In the first place, by the law of France, which is, 
I believe, different to that of England, no man or 
woman, even if of age, can marry without produc- 
ing proof of their parents’ acquiescence. In the 
second, even were the law otherwise, I should hold 
myself bound, for conscience’ sake, not to take ad- 
vantage of the most desirable proposal, if it were 
made against the wishes and without the sanction 
of yours. Are you likely to obtain this ?”’ 

Here was a difficulty I had neither anticipated 
nor provided for. I had thrown off all authority, 
deeming my own sufficient for my governance, and 
here, at the first important crisis of my life, I found 
its inefficiency to get me through my earliest diffi- 
culty. Supposing I made up my mind tacitly to 
admit my mistake, and ask my father’s consent to 
my marriage, was it in the least likely that he 
would, under all the circumstances, accord it ? 

Never mind, I must make the attempt, and so, 
admitting to the pastor that I had not as yet pro- 
vided for such a contingency, he left me to write 
to my father. 

A week of agonizing suspense passed, during 
which I, in accordance with a promise made to 
Suzanne’s father, never sought to meet her — nay, 
to avoid a shadow of suspicion, never even went 
to our chestnut-wood to get a peep of her in the 

garden. 

At last the letter came, and, sick with agitation, 
I tore itopen. It was brief, grave, somewhat stern, 
but yet not different to what I deserved, and what 
I expected. 

My father said he had reflected much on my de- 
mand; that he saw many reasons why he should 
refuse it, yet he was so anxious to meet my wishes 
when they pointed to any course that was not like- 
ly to lead me into moral mischief, and that afford- 
ed me a chance of obtaining steadiness of conduct ; 
that if [could provide him proofs of my intended 
bride's character and position being such as I rep- 
resented them, he would not withhold his permis- 
sion. 

This was easily done. Proud and elate, I bold- 
ly presented myself at the presbytery, and within 
a month’we were married, despite all the delays 
and difficulties that the French laws, which seem 
especially framed to throw every possible obstacle, 
hindrance, and petty vexation in the way of the 
impatient lover, could find to circumvent us. 

I look back now on the time, and see through 
my spectacles — though a little dimmed, now and 
then—not myself and my Suzanne, the wife of my 
youth, as I saw her in those days, but a boy and 
girl I remember to have known then. A hopeful, 
happy, foolish pair, brimful of youth, and life, and 
love; seeing all things, each other included, quite 
other than they were; yet so confident in them- 
selves, in their experience, their ideas, their im- 
pressions ; living from day to day, like the birds 
on the branch, as if all the world were their store- 
house, and no to-morrow were before them ; quar- 
reling and making sweet friends again ; fretting 
about a look or a word; jesting at questions in- 
volving the most important material interests ; 
averted looks and murmured reproaches over a 
flower presented and lost ; not a thought or a care 
for gold squandered. 

The place was so endeared to me and Suzanne, 
and her father felt so reluctant to part, that I re- 
solved — my father, who made us a small though 
reasonable allowance, not objecting—to settle, for 
a time, at all events, in the neighborhood of La 
Rochelle. 

So we took a little house in the midst of a garden, 
within five minutes’ walk of the presbytery, and 
there we set up our household, served by a plump 
Rochellaise damsel, whose clear-starched capot* 
and gold ear-rings, heart and cross, were, on Sun- 
days, the admiration of the place ; and a lad eman- 
cipated from sabots to work in the garden and help 
Nannie in the rougher occupations of the house. 





* The “ capot” is the head-dress peculiar to La Roch- 
elle and its neighborhood. It consists of a frame-work 
fixed upright on the head, round which is loosely folded 
a strip some three or four yards long, and about half a 
yard wide, of clear muslin, bordered at each edge with 
lace, and terminating in a rounded end, pinned in front, 
Considerable skill and practice are necessary to attach the 
capot properly, as it is arranged on the head. 




















He fell in love with her, I remember, and he being 
some years her junior, and she being rather a belle 
and virtuous withal, she was moved by all these 
united considerations to box his ears on his at- 
tempting to demonstrate the state of his feelings 
by trying to kiss her when, attired as above re- 
corded, her beauty shone forth too resplendent for 
him to succeed in controlling his youthful passion. 

Before a year was out the two children had a 
doll to put in the baby-house, and to play with 
from morning till night. They nursed it altern- 
ately, and worshiped it, and had moments of jeal- 
ousy about it, and wondered over it, and found it 
a miracle of genius and intellect, when to stranger 
eyes it was capable of nothing but sleeping and 
sucking, and stretching its toes before the fire. 

When it should walk! Oh, when it should 
walk, and when it should speak its mother’s name ! 
When it did, the child-mother lay in her grave in 
the Protestant cemetery at La Rochelle, and the 
boy-father took it there to strew flowers on the turf. 

When I first awoke from the stunning effect of 
the blow, I was Jike a ship that, struck full by a 
tremendous breaker, stands for a moment para- 
lyzed and grieving, then staggers blindly on, with- 
out rudder or compass-—both swept away in the 
general ruin. 

The wild spirit within me, which the peaceful 
and innocent happiness of the last two years had 
soothed and stilled, broke forth again; and my 
first impulse was to rush from the scene of my lost 
felicity, and, in a life of reckless adventure, seek 
to lose myself and the recollection of all I had 
won, all I had been bereft of, in that short space. 

Thank God, I had the child, That saved me. 

And now, at twenty-one, when most men have 
hardly made their first start in life, I, a father and 
a widower, had passed the first stages of my man- 
hood’s career, and was about to gather up the shat- 
tered fragments of my youth's hopes and prospects, 
and try to patch them together to carry me through 
the rest of it. 

At first my father, now all affection and sympa- 
thy since the change my marriage had brought, 
urged my returning with the child to England. 
But this a strange feeling, partaking perhaps more 
of jealousy than any thing else, made me decline 
doing. On Mabel, “‘ Ma-belle’’ as Suzanne used 
to call her, half believing that that was really the 
translation of the name, I had now concentrated all 
the love and interest of my life. Here she was all 
my own, I was all hers; nothing, nobody could 
lay any claim to the love, the time, or the atten- 
tion of either, so as to distract it from the other. 
No one could exert influence or authority over ei- 
ther to the exclusion or prejudice, in however slight 
a degree, of the other. 

My child had no mother; no one else, therefore, 
however near or dear, should in any degree supply 
her place but myself. I would be all and every 
thing to her; and if she never missed her mother, 
it should be to me alone she should owe it. A fool- 
ish thought, perhaps; perhaps a selfish one; yet 
who shall say, seeing from what it doubtless saved 
me? 

Happily the child was healthy, sweet-tempered, 
and really, all paternal illusions apart, singularly 
beautiful and intelligent. My baby, my little 
Queen Mab! I see her now, as in her black frock 
and straw hat I used to carry her forth at first in 
the still warm evenings, when the glow and the 
glare of the day had passed by, and the sea-breeze 
stirred the roses in the garden. 

With her I did not feel quite so frightfully alone. 
Her signs, her attempts at speech, her little will- 
fulnesses, her caresses, her ceaseless claims on my 
aid and attention, withdrew me as nothing else 
could from constant brooding over my loss. Later, 
when I could bear it—I could not for a long time 
—I used to take her to the chitaigneraie, where I 
was wont to watch for Suzanne; and sitting there 
as of old, leave her to play on the grass beside me, 
while, with half-shut eyes, I gazed on the glowing 
spot at the end of the green walk, dreaming, dream- 
ing, with a gnawing at my heart, of the shadow 
that used to cruss it, of the footstep that used to 
come along that .haded alley, of the pause with 
the hand on the wicket. Then I remembered that 
now not all the yearning and craving of my soul 
could, as I fancied it lid of old, bring her one step 
nearer to me; and tlen my grief and desolation 
would find vent in pa:sionate tears, and the child, 
who was too well use? to see me weep to be alarm- 
ed, as children mos*iy are, would climb up on my 
breast, and draw my hands from before my face, 
and kiss and soothe me with her sweet baby ca- 
resses, 

It was a great though secret joy to me that, 
though gentle and tractable to all, she could be 
said to love no one but me, I think the excellent 
pastor guessed the existence of this feeling ; for, 
fond as he was of the child, and strong and natural 
as were his claims to her affection, he ever avoided 
to put them conspicuously forward, or to attempt 
in any way to interfere with her management. 
For this, even more than for his many other proofs 
of regard and kindness, I was deeply grateful. I 
encouraged the child to be familiar with him ; but 
though she showed deference and duty, and even 
returned his caresses, I could see, with secret tri- 
umph, that her heart was not in her acts, and that 
as soon as she thought she might without offense 
return to me, she would glide from his knee, and 
stealing to mine, nestle on my breast, content to 
rest there till we were alone again. Then the re- 
pressed spirits would break forth, and she was once 
more gleeful and joyous. 

Early in the morning I would wake, and, behind 
the half-drawn curtain, watch her playing, silent- 
ly, lest she should disturb me, in the dewy gar- 
den. “Wandering to and fro, with her hands crossed 
behind her—now pausing before this or that flower, 
smelling it, sucking the pearled drops that lay in 
its cup, then racing away suddenly, wild with 
strong young life, prancing and plunging in imita- 
tion of a high-mettled steed, or chasing the kitten 
that was more graceful or lithe of limb than 
she. 

And so on, till the opening of my lattice an- 
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nounced that I was astir, Oh, the sunshine of the 
radiant face! She had her mother’s wondrous 
eyes, but with a fine fair English complexion and 
warm light-brown English hair. Then pit-a-pat 
up the narrow stair-case came the quick step, the 
door was flung open, and in two bounds she was 
on my bed, hugging and kissing me, laughing 

patting my cheeks, laying her sweet cool face 
against mine, and chattering the strange mingled 
dialect between French and English, that was 
sweeter in my ears than purest Tuscan, 

Then off again, like a butterfly, opening my 
beoks, putting my watch to her ear, and looking 
solemnly curious at the sound; turning over my 
clothes, scribbling wild flourishes on m per 
with pen or pencil, and quick as flight of bird, 
away again to announce to Nannie that ‘Je grand 
chére,” the great darling, was awake, and so hun- 
gry, so hungry for his breakfast. 

And so through the day, however I might be oc- 
cupied, she was never away from me for an hour. 
Light and restless, like some winged thing, she 
was to and fro, up and down in the house and gar- 
den, all the live-long day ; dancing, singing, talk- 
ing to herself, when I was too occupied to attend 
to her; no more disturbing me in my busiest hours 
than the sunshine that streamed in at my window, 
or the swallows that built and chirped in the eaves 
above it. Long walks we used to take together, 
she bounding by my side, now clinging to my 
hand, now springing off after wild-flower or berry, 
till lap and arms were full ; all beaming and joyous 
until a beggar came in sight ; then the bright face 
would lengthen, the step slacken, and the small 
money I always carried in my pocket to provide 
against such emergencies was brought into request, 
and given with willing hand and gentle words of 
pity and condolence, and for some paces further the 
little heart and brain were yet oppressed with the 
impression of the sight of suffering. 

In the evenings, by the dying sunlight or the 
winter fire, she would climb to my knee, claiming 
a story; and, while I related some remembered 
history, or improvised some original one, there she 
sat, with raptured face, gazing on mine, those eyes 
so full of wondering interest, those ruby lips apart, 
showing the glistening teeth; putting in now and 
then some earnest question, pausing long at the 
close of the narrative to muse over it and fully di- 
gest certain points that had made a deeper impres- 
sion than the rest of the tale. Then, as the light 
fell and the stillness of evening deepened inte night, 
the head drooped on my breast, and, like a folded 
flower, the blossom that brightened and perfumed 
my lonely life, slept quietly, while I, sad and silent, 
wandered mournfully over the past. 

I look back now to that period of my life, and 
again it is not I whom I see sitting there before me. 
It is one I knew, whose affections, cares, and troub- 
les were as my own to me, but whose thoughts, 
opinions, and aspirations were quite other than 
those I now hold, and on which I now act. ~The 
child seems hardly real, distinctly as I remember 
every—the slightest—detail concerning her; she 
comes before me in my lonely hours like the re- 
membrance of some vivid dream dreamed long ago; 
some vision sent to cheer and brighten my path- 
way through some long past stage of an existence 
that then seemed drawing on to its close. 

We know £0 little what we can live through and 
over, till the present is merged in the things that 
have been! till the pages on which are inscribed in 
black letter the great griefs of our lives are turned, 
and those that contain pleasanter passages are laid 
over them ! 

Mabel had achieved her tenth year before I had 
reached my thirtieth birthday ; and all that time 
we had never been a day separated; had never 
lived any other life than the life I have been de- 
scribing. 

I had tanght her to read and write, Nannie 
had taught her to sew; but other accomplishments 
she had none. Partly that strange jealousy of 
other interference, partly a horror I could not con- 
trol of subjecting my fairy to the drudgery of 
learning, made me shrink from calling in other aid 
to advance her education. It was better that it 
should be so. I am always glad now to think that 
I did as I had done. 

My child had been lent me, not given. For ten 
years her blessed and soothing, purifying and holy 
influence was granted to tame and save me. For 
ten years God spared one of his angels to lead me 
through the first stages to heaven! 

The task accomplished, He saw fit to recall the 
loan. 

It is thirty years and upward now since Mabel 
died. 

I have buried another wife since then, and two 
fair children ; and four more yet remain to me. 

They are good, dear children to me, none better ; 
and handsome boys and girls too. But they are 
none of them like my Mab, my little fairy queen— 
and I am not sorry; it is as well as it is. 
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PICTURES OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 


Tue two pictures on the following page are from 
exhibitions now open in London, England, One 
of them is by Mr. J. J. Hill, and is contributed to 
the Exhibition of the Society of British Artists. It 
represents The Ballad, and is a very sweet domestic 
scene. A pretty country girl, resting from her la- 
bors in the corn-field, is rapt in the fuscinations of 
a ballad which is spread out before her on a corn- 
sheaf. Over her shoulder, a young lad, with much 
more of refinement in his features than is usually 
the case with farm boys, gazes at ‘‘The Lover's 
Parting” with as much interest as if he expected, 
at no distant day, to realize the scene in his own 
experience. 

The other picture represents a childish piece of 
coquetry, and is entitled ‘‘ Hook my Frock!" Mr. 
W. Hemsley is the author, and the picture hangs 
in the British Institution, Pall Mall, London. The 
coquetry of the little girl, and the whimsical em- 
barrassment and roguishness of the boy are happily 
depicted, 
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Miscellany. 
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lf, managed to acquire im- 
» Church of Rome, 


1 his day the most power- 


is poets the world has ever behel 
from a comparatively | 
of the English Common- 


rinter, afterward became 
iiilosophers and states- 


l, for want of pape r, 








Hatiy, the chemist, was 
Smeaton and Rennie, 
it engineers, were both of them, at one time, 
s of mathematical instruments. 
» read the lives of all these, ask your- 
verseverance had n 


en great as any other quality 


who cherished the old 


ht little fellow, that I 


told me how another boy had been insulting him. 
‘Well,’ says I,‘ an’ w hat did ye do to him?’ Says 
he, ‘I hit him so, right aside of his head.’ ‘ Well,’ 
says I, ‘ye did wrong; ye shouldn't have hit him 
that way; ve should have hit him so, straight for- 
ward from the shoulder, and right between the 
That's the kind of advice that I think is 


Don’t ye see?” 


eves.’ 


good for boys. 


Kraway, in “ The Happy Home," speaks pertinent- 
v t the 
llot-bed Education 

which is so ruinous to the mental as well as 
| physical constitution of children in America. 

‘They are sent to school when they should be 
in the open air or in the fields; they are learning 
to read before they have well learned to run; and 
instead of permitting the mind freely to drink in 
all the knowledge it can through the senses or by 
imitation, it is bowed down to study before it can 
comprehend what it is taught as a parrot, and be- 
fore the body or mind are sufficiently strong to re- 
sist the evil influences of confinement. And all 
these evils are aggravated by 
cheap and incompetent teachers, wh« 
studied the laws of mind, and know n 
the art of developing it, and w! pu 
late the mind on tl that the fruits of 
autumn should precede the buds of spring and the 
blossoms of May and Ju Compelled to sit qui- 
etly and to breathe a confined air, and with the 
fear of the rod and of the despot that wields it al- 

1 


principl 





ways before them, their bodily powers are soon 
exhausted ; they become diseased and nervous; 
their brain is liable to inflammation, and a prema- 


ture death often ensues! Indeed, many of our 
ablest physicians trace the insanity which is fill- 
ing our asylums to the neglect of the physical 
training of children, and to the foolish, if not sin- 
ful, anxiety of parents for their rapid education.”’ 


—* SELF-MADE men” are said to be the moet useful. 
If our young men who obtain expensive educations in 
colleges or universities but rightly understood the use of 
that accumulation of facts which is called an educatio 
they would soon distance the practical, self-made man. 
It is not to hoard away, but to use every day, that we 
should gather facts; and therefore 
Self-Instruction 

‘fis the one great object of rational education. In 
mind as well as body we are children at first, only 
that we may afterward become men; dependent 
upon others, in order that we may learn from them 
such lessons as may tend eventually to our edifica- 
tion on an independent basis of our own. The 
knowledge of facts, or what is generally called 
learning, however much we may possess of it, is 
useful so far only as we erect its materials into a 
mental frame-work ; but useless so long as we suf- 
| fer it to lie in a heap, inert and withoutform. The 
instruction of others, compared with self-instruc- 
tion, is like the law compared with faith; a disci- 
pline of preparation, beggarly elements, a school- 
| master to lead us on to a state of greater worthi- 
ness, and there give up the charge of us.” 


In the name of the Prophet, Potatoes! 





ly t of domestic use has ever be- 

fore been described in such exalted strain as is here used 

by Alison, the historian, toward that inoffensive and 
icculent” root, the potato 





“* Planted originally in the mountains of Peru, 
the potato possesses the qualities which distinctly 
mark it as the destined food—in part, at least—of 
a large portion of mankind. It flourishes in near- 
ly every climate except the very warmest and the 
very coldest ; more sensitive to frost than even the 
dahlia or geranium, it is to be seen in perfection in 
every region of the globe except the tropics or the 
At circle. During the brief months of summer 
it makes its way and arrives at maturity in every 
part of the temperate zone. The roots in their nat- 
ural state are not much larger than a strawberry : 
under the fostering hand of culture they swell to ten 
or sometimes twenty times the size. It is far more 
| productive, when brought to perfection by cultiva- 
| tion, of food for the use of man than any cereal ; it 
vields, on an equal space, three times as much for 
his sustenance as the best wheaten crop.” 

Tun follows a fine parallel between the 








Potato-rot and the Decay of Civilization, 

from which it seems, contrary to general opin- 
ion, that, like the succulent and prolifie potato, the hu- 
1 race may be propagated by slips 





’ 

‘* Like civilization, however, of which it is the 
attendant and support, the potato involves in itself 
the seeds of corruption in its latest and most ad- 
vanced stages, which threaten calamities as great 
to the physical necessities of man as the depravity 
| which often overspreads a wealthy and luxurious 

society does to his moral. But the wisdom of Na- 
| ture has provided a remedy for the one as well as 
for the other—/ik« 


prolific 


the human race, the succulent and 
pant ca be propagate 1 by seminal descent as 
well as by the propagation of slips, and a new and 
untainted race be induced by the planting of fresh 
seeds in a region where the former race has been 
degraded | ya long course of artificial culture.” 


Moriens can not commence too early the religious 


tra ft r children 
Devotional Feelings 
should be impressed as early as possible on the 
infant mind; and it is well observed that a child. 
to feel the full force of the idea of God, ought never 
to remember the time when he had no such idea. 
We should endeavor to impress his mind by con- 
necting religion with a variety of sensible obje cts, 
with all he sees, all he hears, and all that affects 
his young mind with wonder or delight; thus, by 
deep, strong, and permanent associations, we lay 
the best foundation for practical devotion in future 
life He who has early been accustomed to see 
the Creator in the visible appearances around him, 
to feel Hi mn upon 
His daily protection, though his religious ideas 
| may be mixed up with many errors which his rea- 
son will ultimately refine away, has 
vances toward that ha! 


continual presence, and to 





made large ad- 
itual piety, without which 
religion can rarely regulate the conduct, and will 
never warm the heart.” 
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| ship of a little child 














—ReEap what says a self-made man on 


Inherited Wealth: 

“The less you leave your children when you 
die, the more they will have twenty years after- 
ward, Wealth inherited should be the incentive 
to exertion. Instead of that, ‘it is the title-deed 
to sloth.’ The only money that does a man good 
is what he earns himself. A ready-made fortune, 
like ready-made clothes, seldom fits the man who 
Ambition, stimulated by 
hope and a half-filled purse, has a power that will 
triumph over all difficulties, beginning the 
rich man’s contumely, and leaving off with the 
envious man’s malice.” 


comes in possession. 


with 


Happin« Se. 
A happy childhood,” says Iraae Taylor, in 
his ** World of Mind,” 
‘‘is a precious inheritance, with which, as a fund, 
») begin trading in practical wisdom and active 
It is a great thing only to have known 
by experience that tranquil, temperate happiness 


should 


t 


usefulness. 


is actually attainable on earth; and we 
think so, if we knew how many have pursued a 
reckless course because, or chiefly because, they 


€ rly learned to tlink of happiness as a chimera, 


und believed momentary gratif 
only substitute placed within the reach of man. 


cations to be the 


way 
ut it is the most likely to 
be pursued, and overtaken, and husbanded by those 


Practical happiness is much oftener thrown 
than 


natched fi us; | 





ho already, and during some considerable period 
of their lives, have been happy. To have known 
} nothing but misery the most portentous condi- 
tion under which human nature can start on its 
course.” 
I : eaf gems gathe 1 by the wayvide 


Children. 
“The man who has never tried the companion- 


has carele esly passed 


by one 
of the greatest pleasures of life, as one passes a rare 


flower without plucking it or knowing its value.” 


Nonsense. 
Sense that happens to differ from your own. 





Precept 

is instruction written in sand, and washed away 
by the tide; example is instruction engraved on 
the rock. 


True Politeness 





is the last touch of a noble character. It is the 
gold on the spire, the sunlight on the corn-field, 
and the smile on the lip of the noble knight lower- 
ing his sword-point to his lady-love 





Make 

truth credible, and children will believe it; make 
goodness lov ely, and they will love it; make holi- 
ness cheerful, and they will be glad of it. 





Takine yourself at your own valuation—generally 
about fifty per cent. above the fair wor has been « f. 
fered a definition of the word 
Conceit. 

We read that Minerva threw aw the flute 
when she found that it puffed up her own cheeks; 


but if we, nowadays, cast away the flute, it is to 
use a more effective instrument of puffing by blow- 
ing our own trumpets. Empty minds are the most 
prone to soar above their proper sphere, like paper 
kites, which the lighter they are the higher they 
go; while minds better stored are prone to humil- 
ity, like heavily laden vessels, of which we see the 
less the more richly and deeply they are freighted. 
The corn bends downward when its ears are well 
filled; it is the empty heads that wave highest in 
the field. Nevertheless, it sometimes happens that 
a really great man is also a great self-admirer—as 
was the case with Northcote, the artist, whose in- 
tellectual powers were equal to his professional tal- 
ent, and who thought it much easier for a man to 
be his superior than his equal. Being once asked 
by Sir William Knighton what he thought of the 
Prince Regent, he replied, ‘‘I am not acquainted 
with him.” 

“Why, his Royal Highness says he knows you.” 

“Know me! Pooh! that's all his brag!” 


—Tue above was a genuine case of 
Seli-admiration. 

Rochefoucault says: “We always love those 
who admire us, but we do not always love those 
whom we admire.” To which latter clause such 
a case as that of Northcote’s may be put in as an 
exception, for se/f-love is the source of sel/-admira- 
tion. Moreover, this is the safest of all loves, for 
you and I, reader, may indulge in it without fear 
of a rival. 


Ilene isa bundle of definitions by our own Solomon : 
Celibacy : 

A vow by which the priesthood in some coun- 
tries swear to content themselves with the wives 
of other people. 

Challenge: 

Calling upon a man who has hurt your feelings 
to give you satisfaction by shooting you through 
the body. 

Ceremony: 

All that is considered necessary by many peo- 
ple in religion and friendship. 
Charity: 

The only thing we can give away without los- 
ing it. 
Blushing: 


A suffusion least seen in those who have most 
occasion for it. 


Autobiography : 

Drawing a portrait of yourself with pen and ink, 
insuring an accurate likeness by carefully omitting 
all the bad features you have, and putting in all 
the good ones that you have not. A species of 
moral and intellectual suicide, to which the act 
against needlessly taking life should be rigorously 


epplies- 
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THINGS WISE AND OTHERWISE. 


“A youne Norwegian” wishes to say, that the state. 
ment that the frozen Norwegians, on the first sight of 
roses, dared not touch what they supposed were trees bad- 
ding with fire, is not true. He adds: “ Allow me to in- 
form you that wild roses are growing in latitude 64° N. 
Southern Norway, at Bergen and Christiania for instance 
abounds with all varieties of roses; oranges, grapes, « te.. 
are cultivated there, and with success, Norwegians from 
the south of Norway are only frozen when they have made 
acquaintance with a New York winter.” ; 


_— - 
THE BEAM OF DEVOTION. 
BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. 
I never could find a good reavon 
Why sorrow unbidden should stay, 
And all the bright joys of life's season 
Be driven unheeded away. 
Our cares would wake no more emotion, 
Were we to our lot but resigned, 
Than pebbles thrown into the ocean, 
That leave scarce a ripple behind. 


The world has a spirit of beanty, 
Which looks upon all for the best— 
And, while it discharges its duty, 
To Providence leaves all the rest; 
That spirit's the beam of devotion, 
Which lights us through life to its 
And sets, like the sun in the ocean, 
More beautiful far than it rose. 


close, 


oom _- 

A lie always needs a truth fora handle to it, else the 
hand would cut itself which sought to drive it home upon 
another. The worst lies, therefore, are those whose blade 
is false, but whose handie is true. 

paep a 

At Newburyport a pious wifé entreated a dissipated hins- 
band to go to meeting with ber. He re plied that he would, 
if she would give him a pint of rum on his return. Know- 
ing that he would have the rum whether she gave it to 
him or not, she agreed to his terms, and he went to the 
meeting. When they returned she procured the liquor 
for him, but he shoved it aside, saying he had found 
something better, and he now gives evidence of being a 
cham ed man. 

———E 

In Louisiana, in one of the Parish Courts, his 
Kiah Rodgers was presiding—old Kye, or “Ky,” they 
usually call him, Old Ky was passing sentence on a 
criminal, and delivered himself as follows: 

** Prisoner, stand up' Mr. Kettles, this Court is un- 
der the painful necessity of passing sentence of the law 
upon you, Sir. This Court has no doubt, Mr. Kettles, 
but what you were brought into this serape by the use of 
intoxicating liquor. The friends of this Court all knows 
that ef thar is any vice this Court abhors, it is intemper- 
ance. When this Court was a young man, Mr. Kettles, 
it was considerably inclined to drink ; and the friends of 
this Court knowa, that this Court has neterally a very high 
temper, and if this Court had not stopped short off, and 
stopped the use of intoxicating liquor, I have no doubt, 
Sir, but what this Court, Sir, woyld have been in the Pen- 
itentiary or in ifs graye |” 


Honor 


~ 
“ Why slave so," said Crae-us, “ your lifetime for gold? 
Contentment is better than wealth, I am told.” 
“ Who asked you to meddle” cried Quiz, in a pet, 
It ought to be better—it's harder to get.” 
—-— _— . 

A sailor cropped out of the rigging of a ship of war, 
some fifteen or twenty feet, and fell plump on the head 
of the First Lieutenant. 

“* Wretch !"" said the officer, after he had gathered him 
self up, “‘ where the devil did you come from ?" 

*‘ An’ sure, I came from the North of Ireland, yer hon- 
or. 


—_— — 
Lola Montez says it is strange to see what pains men 
d women take to catch each other, and how very little 
> to hold on to them 

—_— 
1 said you once offici 
that that 









ted in the pulpit 
you preached ”" 


n by 


1 you me 





No, Sir; I held the light for the man who did preach.” 

‘Ah, the Court understood you differently. They sup 
posed that the discourse came directly from you.” © 

No, Sir, I only throw'd a little light on it.” 


_ —— 

“Why are there so few convicts in the Michigan Pen- 
itentiary this year?’ asked Sam's friend a day or two 
sitice, 

“Why,” said Sam, ‘they send them by the Pontiac 
Railroad, and their time expires before they get there." 
ouqesigneeatiiiiietiesmatines 

‘* Admitting yourself out of Court” is a legal phrase 
signifying a liberality of concession to your opponent by 
which you destroy your own cause. This excess of can- 
dor was well illustrated by the Irishman who boasted that 
he had often skated sixty miles a day. “Sixty miles 
exclaimed an auditor—“that is a great distance; it must 
have been accomplished when the days were longest.” 
‘To be sure it was; I admit that,’’ said the ingenuous 
Hibernian. 


cxuememieomanatiijpneeneetiainisies 
“Who is he ” said a passer-by to a policeman, endeav- 
oring to raise an intoxicated individual who bad fallen 
into the gutter. “Can't say, Sir—he can't give an ac- 
count of himself." ‘Of course not. How can you ex- 
pect an account from a man who has lost his balance ’" 


ip a8 = lanaare 
Why is a dandy like a venison steak? Because he's a 
bit of a buck. 


Stl 
What is the best key for a Christmas box? A tur-key. 
_— - 


An old settler out West, who was elected Justice of the 
Peace, couldn't raise enongh to pay an officer for swear- 
ing him fn; so he stood up before a looking-glass and 
qualified himself. 

a 

Punch is merry over the threats of France, and jingles 
rhymes in Johnny Crapeau's face after this fashion : 
*John Bull, in the right, most comporedly brooks 

The French Colonel's proposal for shooting or sa- 
bring him; 

He cares not for Louis Napoleon's black looks, 

And if the cracked Univers takes to belab ring him, 

Ile but shrogs his shoulders, and ‘go it,’ says he: 

‘It seéms to please you, and it doesn't hurt me!" 





‘ eT 

Mr. P.'s little daughter came running to her aunt one 
day, saying, “ Aunt Kate, little Mattie has ewallowed a 
button!’ Seeing her terror, her aunt calmly replied, 
“Well, what good will that do her?" Said the child 
very seriously, ‘‘ Not any good as I eee, unless she wal- 
lows a button hole!” 





= _ — 
“Messrs. Eprrors,—Permit me, through your col 
umns, to bear testimony to a valuable medicine. My 
great aunt has been striving to reach heaven for twenty 
years. Having a cough, she finally fell into the he 
of the ‘retired clergyman’ whose ‘rands of life have 
nearly run out.’ She purchased a bottle of his Cennabis 
Indica, from which she gained strength, judging from 
the violence of her cough. On taking the second bottle 
her strength so increased that she was able to cough all 
day and night without interruption. The third bottle 
landed her in heaven. Thus, in a brief space of time, 
the fond hopes and anticipations of more than a quarter 
of a century are realized for the sum of seven dollars 
twelve and a half cents.” 
0 
Real or landed property is either held in fee or for an 
estate of freehold, or fora term of years. The fee or fi 
simple includes all the interest in the land. A legal an- 
ecdote has been transmitted to us from a very early pe- 
riod, where a jodge, who indulged himself in the enpho 
jeal phrases, “I'd have you to know,” and “I'd have » 
to ace,” asked a learned sergeant why he had been absent 
when the Court required his preeenee. Hin excuse was 
that he had been turning the work of Coke upon Little- 
ton into verse. The judge called for asample, which the 








sergeant thus gravely delivered: 
“A tenant in fee-simple is he 
That need fear neither wind nor weather; 
For I'd have you to know 
“Fis vo mm and hs 


heirs forever t= 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMFRCIAL. 


Franks Squarr, Monday, May 3, 1858. 


Tux foreign trade of the port for the past week com- 
pares as follows with that of the corresponding week last 


% Imports. Exports 

Week ending May 1, 18" 8 $1501 487... ..$1,256,008 

Corresponding week, 1857 4,790.774.... 884,523 
Decrease ........+...- $3,289,287 * 


ee, i seed odboeue $371,570 
As will be peree nee the imports continue to fall off; 









































} ate letters from Europe state that there never was a 
hen they had so few orders to fill from this side 
: yuund; it is not likely that the 
I y-five millions this after- 
good mercantile paper 
I The specie movement of 
. $1,496,565 
Received from Europe - ; 165,000 
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WEEKLY MARKET SUMMARY 
New York, Mon Ma 858 
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] Domestic Wool was in fair demand and was 1 
Domestic Tobacco was moderately dealt 
i r prices Desirable styles of Dry Goods con- 
t to find ready buyers on satisfactory terms 
e Country Produce Markets continue rather quiet 
’ ! sof new Ve a prices of which f 
| t , and held high 
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Wno Pe 
A barrel $350 @ $450 
\ i, pe nd 5 @ 1 
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new, from Be rmuda, ver barrel 6S) @ _ 
er per barrel.......... ++» 500 @ 
Onions i, per barrel ee eresecee 100 @ 
I —o-riweheain.... 250 @ - 
T ps, per barrel............. oe 0 @ 55 
Beets, per barrel ............ ose 13 @ 
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( lic, r 100 eeces seeedcces — @ 500 
Parsley, per 100 bunches. ... 400 @ 5 00 
3 Lettuce, per 100 bunches esece 450 @ 1000 
Radishes, per 100 bunches........... 250 @ 3800 
Spinach, per barrel eecceseses 100 @ 1% 
ee 32° es -. 400 @ 550 
lrematoes, per box. becccsvesdece 175 @ 
Pegs, Fresh, per dozen ..........+++. 109 @ 11 
( kens, per’pair...........- pence 0 @ 1% 
I S, per pound.........ccesesesess . 13 @ 15 
Fowls, per pair. ........see00s asese Ss @ 1 00 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


T= HAT EXCITEMENT. 


Every foreign and domestic style of he season 


GENIN’S, 214 Broadway. 


(;* SNIN’S Ss ‘SP RING ; MODE L Th ATS, 
For all fancies. 
GENIN’S, No. 214 Broadway 


Backer BY PUBLIC OPINION. 
Genin's veto on Exclusive Styles 


o. 214 Broadway 


BE TTE -. “TIME S $ FOR HAT- WEARE RS. 


Twelve styles instéad 
At GENIs'S, No 





2 214 Broadway. 


gate A HAT IS NOT A BORE, 
If y 1a we've stvles to choose fro 


As at GENIN'S, No. 214 Broads ; 


( APS EXP . ESSL as FOR EXPRESSMEN. 


At GENIN’ 8, 214 Broadw 


( ‘APS OF NEW STYLES, FOR TRAV- 


ELERS At GENIN'S ul iway 


( ‘APS FOR THE 
I a _ ’ t 
At GENIN'S 214 B lway 


Map HALL SE MINARY for YOUNG 


LADIES In —_ . Calisthenica, Horsebe 
Salt-water Bathing, & For Catalogue 


MkS. T. P. SMITIL Painctrat, Box, Boston, 


— | oC WILL PAY FOR BOARD AND 
a} a rUITION in the FLUSHING FEMALE 
Address Rev. WILLIAM H. 

ti) Long Island 


DET, M lushing, Long Isla 


Ss 2( x ) 000. c a : TN, Snap me 
1 6 $1 33) per yard; English 





5 ary 90 cts., $1 per yard ; beautiful in 
pets per yard; floor oil- 
Zs. 6d . rugs, Canton and coir 
ma idow-shades, table and piano 

Mu ll, ANDERSON, 99 Bowery 


PHoNoG R AP HY ; or, Puoxetic Snorr- 


HAND | Aly t, Ss 
Magazin for 35 t List of Works f 















can not fail to excite attention a 

lowest ranks of life, his indomitat 
genius raised him among the master spirits of sciet 
rhe volume announced above presents a genial and 
preciative picture of this marv 





Vv 
Myre, and ot as low pe 
al 


1 nition given 
MAGAZINE and WEEKLY 





Address BENN PITMAN, Cincinwati, VO, 


HARPE 


{ U GH MiILtLeE BRB. 


’ " ‘ P 
Just Published, from early Glasgow sheets, by special 
gemen ts, 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF HUGH MILLER. 


*) run . . 
Author of “‘ Testimony of the Rocks,” **Old Red Sand 


stone,’ “ Footprir 
Schoolmast - 
nowy, th 
teel Portrai 


ts of the Ores i 
&e., &« Prepared by Tuomas N 
ent Scotch Divine Muslin, with 


12m Price $1 00. 





The life of so remarkable a man as HUGH MILLE Rk, 
1 


erest. Born in 





ill and wonderf 








ous man. Written by 
his most intimate friends, a former co-laborer with 


‘ 


im on the celebrated “ WITNESS” new “paper, and a 
resident in the same house with the subject of his Mem 
oir, the author had abundant opportunities for stady 





heart and manly character pport 

1 have proved invaluable, as his volume t 5 
is a genuine labor of lov« 

Sold by all booksellers in the United States 

This book will be sent by ma 
art of the United States, on receipt of the p 
PRUDD & ( ARLETON, I hers and Book 
N Broadwa New York 











ALBERT RICHARDSON’S 


GENERAL 


ADVERTISING AND CORRESPONDENCE 


ALSO, OFTICE 1 I ATION OF 
CHARDSON’S JOURNAI 
360 BROADWAY, N. ¥ 


E WALKER &€ SONS 
ioe if roN sT! 


EW ‘RK 
BOOKBIND 1} 

All work executed with | nptnesa, and as 

} « 5. & 


to the bind f HARP! s 


New Patterns ready for Spencer's U. States 


| OTICE TO COUNTRY NEWS AGENTS 


RY A‘ 
COUNTRY NE I 
COUNTRY LWSA 

THE NEW YORI MI ry 

All y } full i 


THE NEW YORK MERCURY 


Together with an abundance of Showbills and ( 





neir ters at once t re 
HENDRICKSON & BLAKI 


try orders for THE MERCURY 


= BROADWAY 


N i729 BROADWAY, 
TWO DOORS BELOW WALLACKE’S 
SEE THE REVOLVING FIGURES IN THE 


WINDOWS 


TO ADVERTISERA 
ARPER’S WEEKLY. 
A MAGNIFICENTLY ILLUSTRATED PAPER, 


CIROULATING IN BVELY SECTION OF Tur L NION 


Offers unusual inducements to those who desire to bring 


their business prominently before the community. 


1. Only a limited opace | is devoted to Advertise ment 





unequaled 
8. The Paper is generally preserved for Binding 
4. The Advertising Pages are rendered atiractiv: 
can not escape the attentioa of the reader 
5. None but the most respectable class of Adv: 
ments are adm 





6. The charges are not as large, proportional 
those of any other We®@kly or Daily Paper. 

A Lil 
Advertise for Three Months or more 


eral Discount will be made to thos ishi 





Teams.—Fifty Cents a Line 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


A GREAT NATIONAL WORK COMPLETED 


ISTORY OF THE ORIGIN, FORMA 
TION, AND ADOPTION OF THE CONSTI 
TUTION OF THE UNITED STATES By Grom 
Ticknor Curtis. Complete in 2 vols. Svo, Musli 
$4 00; Law Sheep, $5 5 
A book so thorough as this in the comprehension 
subject, so impartial in the summing up of its judgr 
so well considered in its method, and so truthful i 
matter, may safely challenge the most exhaustive 


cism. The Constitutional History of ré try has 
not before been made the subject of a special trea 
We may congratulate ourselves that an author has} 


found so capable t » full ju » it; he w 
will take its rank among the received text-books of 





political literature will be questioned by r ne who has 


given it a careful perusal National I nteliinencer 

We know of no porso t : r qualified 
the late Daniel Webster is no more) to undertake 
yrtant history.— Boston Journal 








literature. ~—Boston Courier 

The author has given years to the preliminary studi 
and nothing has escaped him in the patient and « 
entious researches, to which he has devoted so a 
portion of time. Indeed, the work has been so th 
yerformed that it will never need to be d 





again; for the sources have been exhau ted, u nd the 
materials put together with so much judgment and ar 
tistic skill, that taste and the sense of completeness are 


I 
entirely satisfied.—N. Y. Daily Time 


A most important and valuable contribution to the 
historical and political literature of the United States 
All publicists and students of public law will be grateful 
to Mr. Curtis for the diligence and assiduity with which 
he has wrought out the great mine of diplomatic lore in 
which the foundations of the American Constitution are 
laid, and for the light he has thrown on his wide and ar- 


duous subject.--London Morning Chronicle. 
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under 3 001 Mi 
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tr will take its place among the classics of American 


for coloring : 
sired shade, fror 
ing the skin 75 
By remitting $2 
for $3. For sale b 
Broadway, N. Y 


Published by Hanegn & | sorupas. Franklin Square, 
York 
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ResPecteD AND Drrunot 


foop.r’s $560 PorTRAI? BROVGUT HOME WITH THE HEAD PUNCHED OUT 
How dare you do this, Sir? M 


INPIGSANT WIDOW 
ing on the I’ 
EMERALD ISLANDER 
the world of t 


efure.) 


him up ag 


ve Ourd Fellah ti 





*\ How dare you, Sir, to mutilate thi 


y own Dear Toodle"! (Gaz- 
s Memento of the departed ?" 


An’ biiss your sowl, Missis, an’ didn't I take all the care in 
il Pat Murray kim at me wid a Bedpost to murther me, 
put the Ould Chap forninst me to save meself, whin, bedad! he punched a hole 
"Och. he's not much hurt! I'll jist take him home and have Piggy to sew | 


A TIARD BARGAIN Scene--Fifth Story. back. 


I 1 t 1ep Isprv 


al na 


1, what will you charge to remove my effects 


I bare yees $15 


r I 1, they are not w 


t I'll do to make i 
y me the balan 


rth $10 all told!” 
easy. T'll take the articles on 
ce in Cash!" 
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A CRUEL DEPRIVATION 

Mr. Jenxs having experienced the bad effects of fashionable living, and also of the 
Panic, has secured a smaller house at cheaper rent, &e., &c. (Scene — Parlor of new 
house, Size 12 by 14.) ay! ; 

Miss Anoe.ina (frightfully overcome). “* Dear, Ma! this is too bad! Pa is too 
cruel in depriving us of our splendid parlors, and forcing us to occupy those holes, net 
larger than a Hat-box. How are we to receive our Company? There is not room 
enough for two full dressed ladies, let alone Fifty! It is too bad, indeed it is! 














[Mar 8, 1858. 





EMERSON BENNETT'S GREAT 
EMERSON BENNETT'S GREAT 
EMEKSUN BENNETT'S GREAT 
EMERSON BENNETT'S GREAT 
EMEKSON BENNETT'S GREAT 
EMERSON BENNETT'S GREAT 
EMERSON BENNETT'S GREAT 
EMERSON BENNETT'S GREAT 
EMERSON BENNETT'S GREAT 


INDIAN TALE, 
INDIAN TALE, 
INDIAN TALE, 
INDIAN TALE, 
INDIAN TALE, 
INDIAN TALE, 
INDIAN TALE, 
INDIAN TALE, 
INDIAN TALE, 





| EMERSON BENNETT'S GREAT INDIAN TALE, 
| EMERSON BENNETT'S GREAT INDIAN TALE, 
EMERSON BENNETT'S GREAT INDIAN TALE, 
| ENTITLED, 
BLANCHE BERTRAND; 
BLANCHE BERTRAND; 
BLANCHE BERTRAND; 
BLANCHE BERTRAND ; 
BLANCHE BERTRAND ; 
BLANCHE BERTRAND: 
BLANCHE BERTRAND; 
BLANCHE BERTRAND ; 
BLANCHE BERTRAND; 
| BLANCHE BERTRAND; 
BLANCHE BERTRAND; 
BLANCHE BERTRAND; 


The frightful condition that Mrs. J. P- 


~ and her respected Mother-in-Law found 





oR, 
THE PERILS OF THE BORDER. 
} THE PERILS OF THE BORDER. 
THE PERILS OF THE BORDER. 
THE PERILS OF THE BORDER. 
TUE PERILS OF THE BORDER. 
| THE PERILS OF THE BORDER. 
THE PERILS OF THE BORDER 
THE PERILS OF THE BORDER. 
THE PERILS OF THE BORDER 
THE PERILS OF THE BORDER. 
| THE PERILS OF THE BORDER. 
THE PERILS OF THE BORDER. 
IN THE 
NEW YORK LEDGER. 
NEW YORK LEDGER. 
NEW YORK LEDGER. 
NEW YORK LEDGER. 
NEW YORK LEDGER. 
NEW YORK LEDGER. 
NEW YORK LEDGER. 
NEW YORK LEDGER. 
NEW YORK LEDGER. 
NEW YORK LEDGER. 
NEW YORK LEDGER. 
NEW YORK LEDGER. 
NOW READY 
AT ALL THE NEWS DEPOTS. 
AT ALL THE NEWS DEPOTS. 
AT ALL THE NEWS DEPOTS. 
AT ALL THE NEWS DEPOTS. 
AT ALL THE NEWS DEPOTS. 
AT ALL THE NEWS DEPOTS. 
AT ALL THE NEWS DEPOTS. 
AT ALL THE NEWS DEPOTS. 
AT ALL THE NEWS DEPOTS. 
AT ALL THE NEWS DEPOTS. 
AT ALL THE NEWS DEPOTS. 
AT ALL THE NEWS DEPOTS. 
This is by far the most ABSORBING and THRILL- 














ING TALE of LIFE 


AMONG THE INDIANS ever 
published. 


The Heart-rending Trials, Sufferings, and 
Privations of the lovely heroine, BLANCHE BER- 
TRAND, whose life was in constant peril, and who suf- 
fered more than pen can relate during her captivity, will 
enlist the SYMPATHIES of every reader. 

The popular and distinguished author has exceuted 
his task in a masterly manner. In this class of Tales, it 
is universally admitted that he has no equa) at the pres- 
ent day. In speaking of this new Tale, the Ledger 
says:—“ It is a narrative of wild and perilous adventure 
among the savages of our western border, and is full of 
stirring incidents, intensified by poctic fire and mellowed 
by subduing pathos. At the outset it takes hold of the 
heart with a vigorous gracp, and leads the imagination 
captive." 

The NEW YORK LEDGER also contains contribu- 
tions from the pens of the following distinguished writ- 


crs: 


GEO. D. PRENTICE, 

MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY, 

T. & ARTHUR, 

SYLVANUS COBB, JR, 

FANNY FERN, 

ALICE CARY, 

EMERSON BENNETT, 

WILLIAM ROSS WALLACE, 
And a host of other popular authors, whose names con- 
stantly appear in its columns. 


their future residence, as left by a highly respectable family. 








RAILWAY COMPETITION,—THE MODERN CURTII. 





As an indication of the popularity of the LEDGER, we 
need only mention the simple fact, that its circulation 
is larger than that of any TEN literary papers in the 
country. Its great success is owing to the fact, that it 
} secures the best writers in the country, and spares no 

expense in getting up the BEST FAMILY PAPER—a 
paper of high moral tone. 

The exalted reputation of its well-known contributors, 
the practical and unmistakeably pure and healthy char- 
acter of all its articles, and the care which is taken that 
| not even one offensive word shall appear in its colamns, 

have gained for the NEW YORK LEDGER a position 
| that no literary paper has ever before occupied. We 

feel, and always have felt, since the LEDGER attained 
its immense circulation, that a tremendous responsibili- 
ty rested on us, and have endeavored to discharge that 
responsibility conscientiously, fecling confident that ul- 
timately we should receive the thanks of thousands and 
tens of thousands of families. 

The LEDGER is for sale every week at all the period- 
ical stores throughout the United States. 

The subscription price is $2 per annum when sent by 
mail, but no subscriptions are wanted from towns where 
there are news offices established. 

ROBERT BONNER, Proprietor, 
44 Ann Street, New York. 





y= & WILSON MFG CO's 


SEWING MACHINES, 
Orrice 343 Broapway, New Yorx. 
| Send for a Circular. 


Tlighest Premiums awarded, 1857, by the American 
Institute, N. Y.; Maryland Institute, Baltimore; and at 
the Maine, Connecticut, Michigan, and Illinois State 
Fairs. 

We prefer them for family use.—Tribune. 

They are the favorites for families. — Timea. 

The machine for family use.— Advocate & Journal. 
We can not imagine any thing more perfect.—Evang. 
Will give entire satisfaction. —Observer. 

The best ever invented.—Christian Inquirer. 

In looking for the best, see these.—K=aminer. 

We praise it with enthusiasm.—Christian Intell. 

It is without a rival.—Scientific American. 
| Beyond all question the machine.—Life Illustrated. 
HENRY CGY, Agent, 628 Chestout Street, Philadel- 
| phia, 
R. MUNDE’S WATER-CURE AT FLOR- 
i ENCE, MASS. (Three miles from the Northamp- 
| ton Depot). Price for Paticnts $12 per week. 


